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ABSTRACT 


A HEALING MINISTRY OF FORGIVENESS 
FOR POST-INCARCERATED 
INDIVIDUALS 


by 
Samuel Andre Temoney 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentor 


Moses Taiwo, PhD 


The context of this project is Quinn Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Sumter, South Carolina. There is a large population of ex-incarcerated persons, who are, I 
believe, wrestling with issues of forgiveness in their actions and lives. True peace and 
reconciliation cannot happen until forgiveness is achieved. The hypothesis is that if ex- 
offenders attend a training seminar series in forgiveness, as well as receive pastoral care, 
counseling, and mentorship to forgive, they will be able to release the pain and hurt of the 
past and be productive in their communities. Mixed methodology will be used to 


ascertain the results. 
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INTRODUCTION 


My journey in this doctoral program has not been a cake walk. It has been filled 
with taking days off from work constantly while working on my project. Losing out on a 
lot of money because I had to constantly work on my project was a tremendous sacrifice. 
When I started this program, I did not realize the workload. I made it through. As I write, 
I am thankful of God’s work in my life. God has truly blessed me, and I am thankful and 
indebted. 

This doctoral project is rooted in the belief that God has gifted me in the area of 
outreach healing ministry of forgiveness for post incarcerated individuals. Ex-offenders 
struggle with reentry. God has blessed me to help them receive a successful reentry 
process. My work examines the stressful transition they have. Being in prison can cause 
post-traumatic stress disorder. Forgiveness can help alleviate the pain of the pass. 

Chapter one, Ministry Journey, gives a description of my spiritual journey. This 
chapter points out some aspects of my upbringing, my faith, and the importance of 
forgiveness. The context is Quinn Chapel AME in Sumter, South Carolina, and 
surrounding area. This is where I serve as a pastor. I am also a bail bondsman in my 
community. 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundations, speaks on forgiveness. The biblical passage 
that is explored is John 8:1-11. Through exegesis of this text, the theme of forgiving thine 


accusers and oneself is explored. This text speaks to ex-offenders to help them release the 


pain and hurt of the incarceration process. This text shows that Jesus forgives. Jesus 
wants them to forgive themselves, go, and sin no more. This chapter expresses the post- 
traumatic stress in which ex-offenders are dealing with as well as the woman who was 
found in the act of committing adultery. 

Chapter three, Historical Foundations, traces the history of the penal system. It 
also explores the life of Nelson Mandela. Nelson Mandela showed that one can be 
successful upon release. Nelson Mandela had to come to grips with the fact that in order 
for him to be successful, he must forgive his accusers. This chapter gives hope. Surely, if 
Nelson Mandela can become president during his reentry process, the sky is the limit for 
anyone that is being released into society. An ex-offender can have a successful reentry. 

Chapter four, Theological Foundations, examines some of the theological 
framework that speaks to who the ex-offender is, who God is, and the role of pastoral 
care. Knowing who they are and the image in which they were created is eye opening. 
Theological anthropology is examined to understand what it means to be human. 
Christology, knowing the importance of Jesus’s atoning work and the objective of the 
Holy Spirit to exalt him, is also explore. Ecclesiology is examined in the context of being 
called into the fellowship of our Lord Jesus Christ and other believers. Hamartiology 
(human being is a sinner) and paterology (knowing God as the father) are examined as 
well. Pneumatology (the study of the Holy Spirit) and pastoral care (which involves 
helping individuals develop the skills, character, and convictions necessary for 
understanding and proclaiming God’s word) are examined as well. 

Chapter five, Interdisciplinary Foundations, examines the reentry process through 


the lens of the South Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation Center. The South Carolina 


Vocational Rehabilitation Center understands that prison life is challenging. They 
understand that it is very stressful for post incarcerated individuals to reenter society — 
going from not being able to trust anyone to having to trust so many. They offer ex- 
offenders help with navigating through life. They mentor their clients while helping them 
improve areas of their lives in order to live successful lives. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis, gives an overview of the challenges ex-offenders 
face. It will address the methodology with qualitive surveys. There will be interviews, pre 
— and post—questionnaires, and journaling. I will be interviewing a cross section of ten 


individuals representing different demographics of age, gender, and experiences. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 
The purpose of this paper is to address an issue that post-incarcerated individuals 
face. These individuals are released into society with hurt in their hearts. They need to 
release this pain and hurt. A healing ministry of forgiveness will give these individuals a 


better chance of successful reentry into society. 


Context 

As I minister to post-convicted individuals, I notice the need for forgiveness for 
their accusers and themselves. Ex-offenders experience post-traumatic stress disorder and 
often feel abandoned. Post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) is an anxiety disorder 
characterized by a pattern of symptoms attributable to the experience of a traumatic 
event.! The symptoms of PTSD include re-experiencing the traumatic event, emotional 
numbing, and any of a range of autonomic, cognitive, or behavioral symptoms. PTSD can 
occur at any age. Symptoms may begin immediately following the trauma or may not 
emerge until months or even years later. The topic of this project is a “Healing Ministry 


of Forgiveness for Post-Incarcerated Individuals.” Considering the results of research that 


' Rodney J. Hunter, ed., Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 
1990), 930. 
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has been conducted on PTSD in the general community, this disorder seems particularly 
problematic among the inmate population. The incarceration experience is highly 
destabilizing for most individuals. Incarceration creates cognitive and emotional 
disruption for many. Offenders must grapple with the fact that not only has the world 
changed dramatically during their incarceration, but they have also been forever changed 
by the experience. Many face psychological turmoil upon release.” The majority do not 
even trust the government or family members for support. Because they are ex-offenders, 
the system makes it hard for them to be eligible for employment and other benefits in 
society. Hence, it becomes increasingly difficult to rehabilitate them into their individual 
families and communities. This study is very important because it concerns the mind, 
which then affects the behavior of an ex-offender. This study will not only benefit the ex- 
offender, but also benefit families as well as their communities. A successful re-entry for 
an ex-offender allows everyone to have a positive result. The need for this study stems 
from the prevalence of unsuccessful re-entry. Considering the results of the research that 
has been conducted on PSTD in the general community, this disorder seems particularly 
problematic among the inmate population.’ 

Part of the purpose of this study is to understand why ex-offenders have such a 
difficult time with reentry. Ex-offenders need to be productive in their homes and 
communities. I propose that discovering forgiveness through pastoral care mentorship 


will help them release the pain of all the hurt, and releasing the pain will set them free, 


? Carrie Pettus-Davis and Stephanie Kennedy, “The Psychological Toll of Reentry,” February 
2018, https://ijrd.csw.fsu.edu/sites/g/files/upcbnu1766/files/2019-10/JRD_QR2_Takeaways.pdf. 


3 Kristine Levan, Prison Violence (Burlington, VT: Ashgate Publishing Company, 2012), 103. 
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leading to a successful reentry. The context of my paper is the circumstances surrounding 


the ex-offender and the connection between those circumstances and the need to forgive. 


Ministry Journey 

I was brought up in the church. The church was my first love and all that I knew. 
As I got older, I began to try to figure out who I was becoming and this was not a smooth 
transition. At a young age I walked away from the church, but I quickly learned that the 
world does not play by the same rules as the church. The world chewed me up and spat 
me out. At one point I blamed everyone along with myself. I harbored so much 
unforgiveness. Forgiveness can be very challenging. Forgiveness is essentially something 
we do for ourselves, irrespective of whether the perpetrator shows contrition of any kind.* 

I felt horrible after leaving the church. Now that I am back all is well. In order to 
effectively do ministry, I had to forgive. I realized that after I forgave, I was at peace. I 
did not allow myself to be a victim. I looked at the trials that I was facing, and I did not 
take them personally. What sustains me is knowing that I am going through spiritual 
warfare. I made a decision to hurt less. I was raised being taught that sometimes you have 
to give up your right to the wrong. God looks at how we respond. Forgiveness removes 
the power from the violator. 

One of my businesses is that of bail bondsman. I minister to the individuals that I 
bail out as well as individuals in my community who are released from prison. I have a 
great relationship with the businesses in my community. I have assisted ex-offenders as 


well as pretrial individuals with reentry. Having to start all over again can be very 


4 Colin Tipping, Radical Self-Forgiveness (Boulder, CO: Sounds True, 2011), 15. 
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challenging. I assist them in learning who God is by first living by example. Through my 


pastoral care mentoring, I interact with ex-offenders regularly, whether it is by phone, 
text, mail, or in-person visitation. My ministry starts with me mirroring Jesus. I know that 
we are made in the image of God—the Jmago Dei.° Theological anthropology teaches 
that this is a gift given to humanity by God through the divine summons and the creation 
of human persons as male and female so that they might manifest His personal presence 
in creation. 

I am the type of pastor who sees life in everything. As long as there is still hope, 
there is help. Being forgiving is having great character. When we know better, we do 
better. Great character is established from within a person. It is the motivation to do what 
is right to the highest standard. Though I may face challenges, I know that all things work 
together for the good of those who love God and are called according to His purpose for 
them. 

Forgiveness is something we all can do, though some feel as though it is 
conditional. It all depends on what a person has done to determine if it can be forgiven. 
Forgiveness gave me the opportunity to have a better future. 

At one point or another we will all eventually hurt someone, whether willingly or 
unwillingly, for all have fallen short of the glory of God. We all make mistakes, whether 
it be through neglect or jumping to conclusion. No one is perfect. We cannot expect 
others to forgive our shortcomings and in return refuse to forgive those who violate us. 


God made humanity in his image.° When we realize that humans are sacred, we will treat 


> Marc Cort, Theological Anthropology (New York, NY: T & T Clark International, 2010), 14. 


® David P. Gushee, Sacredness of Human Life (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm B. Eerdmans, 2013), 46. 


them as such. It is hard to harbor unforgiveness toward someone that reminds you of 
God. 

Forgiveness is pardoning or remitting an offense. It restores a good relationship 
with God, others, or the self after sin or alienation.’ Forgiveness is beneficial to our 
health. It relieves stress, which also decreases blood pressure. When we refuse to forgive, 
it is constantly on our minds. It can cause sleep deprivation and this lack of sleep can 
cause bad-temper. Failing to forgive can cause someone to bleed on someone who did not 
cut them. Failing to forgive can cause a negative attitude. I realized that I was very tense 
during my unforgiving stage. I was always on edge. My emotions were everywhere. My 
face looked as if I were eating an unripe fig, which is sourer than a lemon. Bitterness 
caused me to look at the negative aspect of all situations and I did not see how blessed I 
was. Psalm 119:24 states: “This is the day that the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be 
glad in it.”* Harboring unforgiveness did not allow me to see the bright side of life. 

Sometimes I have conversations with certain individuals and discover my version 
of the past is different. I can remember having a conversation with someone about an 
event, and finding their memory was totally different from mine. I told them that I did not 
remember the situation that way. I did, however, tell them it was their story, and they 
could tell it however they choose. That individual’s view on life was and is very different 
than mine. It was at that point I realized that two people can be in the same situation, but 


in a different situation, both at the same time. This opened my eyes to an even bigger 


7 Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 107. 


8 Harold W. Attridge, ed., The Harper Collins Study Bible (San Francisco, CA: 
HarperCollins, 1989), 828. 
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problem in this world. Different people have different views. I know that I must be very 
cautious when hearing someone’s viewpoint. To them, it is the truth and nothing but the 
truth, yet another person who witnessed the entire event might beg to differ. 

The moment that I decided to forgive helped me with relationships. I did not at 
the time understand that deciding to forgive was preparing me for a road of hurtful 
situations. I am very grateful for the moment that my eyes were opened. Had not my eyes 
opened when they did, I would not have been ready for what came next. The challenges 
throughout my life made my ministry what it is today. 

I have had individuals transgress against me and never ask for forgiveness. I have 
even been told “that’s done, get over it.” There are situations where individuals feel 
justified in their actions. Simply because they hold certain positions, they feel they can do 
whatever they wish. There are some people who refuse to apologize to anyone. These are 
dangerous individuals. Whenever someone justify their wrongs to make them right, this 
places them on a different level. This is a level of cover up, which is very dangerous. This 
road leads to all types of behavior—even falsifying information about another person. 
There was one individual who confessed to me that he told someone something about me 
that was not true. Had he not told me, I would never have known. Yet it is forgiving such 
individuals that allows me to do ministry effectively. 

Accepting Christ into my life played a major part in my ability to forgive. Once I 
got on the journey to forgiveness, I did not stop. It did not matter what an someone did to 
me. I am not saying that I am a doormat. I simply understand the lostness of the world. 
The world is going to do what the world does. I must be the ambassador of Christ I was 


called to be. I can reflect back on when I too missed the mark and there was room for 
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forgiveness. I know that my character must line up with the word of God. Having 
forgiveness is having great character. Great character is established from within a person. 
It is motivation to do what is right to the highest degree of standards. 

When I realized that God is in control, there was no need to blame anyone. I know 
that the God that I serve is sovereign. He reigns supreme. God is not going to take me to 
anything he is not going to take me through. I believe in his word. I stand on it whole 
heartedly. My faith allows me to forgive. 

If we fail to forgive others, we will live in a world by ourselves. This is 
impossible—especially since we depend on each other for everything. There is nothing 
that we can do independently of others. God placed us on this earth to live together. We 
all have our own minds, which does not mean that we are less or greater than each other. 
It simply means we are different. We are raised in different homes, different states, and 
some on different continents. We all have rules and values of life that are different. Some 
people were taught that if someone hits you, you hit them back. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., however, said, “the old eye for an eye policy ends up leaving everybody blind.’ 

Forgiveness is a major issue today. Some question why they should forgive. Some 
people actually think that they are hurting another by holding a grudge against them. A 
lot of times individuals do not even care that the person they hurt no longer speaks to 
them. So many people allow the devil to use them daily. Choosing to forgive takes us on 
a path of hope. When we let hurt go, we can make room for healing. Holding on to pain 


only damages us. When I decided to let hurt go, I was healed. I do understand how 


° Jonathan Rieder, Gospel of Freedom Martin Luther King, Jr.’s Letter from Birmingham Jail and 
the Struggle that Changed a Nation (New York, NY: Bloomsbury, 2014), 98. 
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individuals feel who are not ready to forgive. Forgiveness is a process somewhat like 
repentance. It first starts with the choice of forgiving. Then there is a process that takes 
place. As in repentance, once we turn away from sin, we must die daily. 

Unforgiveness is like carrying around a red-hot rock you intend to throw at the 
person who hurt you.!° But as you wait (and many wait for a very long time), the rock 
burns and scars your hand. It is amazing how long some can hold the hot rock. I choose 
to not pick up the rock. In ministry, if I pick up the hot rock, I will eventually burn 
someone with it. In the meanwhile, the hot rock would destroy me. For this reason, in 
ministry I always keep in mind that people are God’s creation, and they are sacred. 

I have learned to not focus on the fairness of life. Throughout life, we all have 
been on both the fair and the unfair side. We spend a lot of time trying to make things fair 
and everything equal. This is a daunting task. In ministry we try to treat everyone equally, 
but I have learned that everyone’s needs are different. One person may require more than 
another. It can be very challenging trying to make things and situations equal. 

We face issues today with police brutality, which has led to the Black Lives 
Matter movement. Many argue that they do not see a problem and that all lives matter. 
Some have even claimed that BLM is a racist movement. Several killings and abuse have 
taken place. People want a fair life. However, the situation with fairness is that it often 
lies in the eyes of the beholder. Therefore, when we ask for fairness, it depends on the 
individuals. When it comes to ministry, we must take into consideration how a person 
was raised. Oftentimes, when it comes to counseling, especially marriage, I take this into 


consideration. A person’s perspective plays a major role in their decision-making 


'0 Tibbits, Forgive to Live, 107. 
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process. This applies even to religious backgrounds, for some religions believe in an eye 
for an eye. With so many different people in the world with so many different views, it is 
impossible there will not be clashes. Someone is always going to feel as though 
something is not fair. Life is filled with questionable situations. Ex-offenders want a fair 
opportunity once released. They want all the necessities of life fulfilled. However, the 
reality of life is that there will always be unfair situations. 

For example, I have a friend who drives trucks. One day while he was driving, he 
noticed another eighteen-wheeler crossing over the median heading head-on in his lane. 
He swerved to avoid a head-on collision. In the process of swerving, the other truck hit 
his truck knocking him into a car. Of course, the other driver was charged. However, the 
individual that I knew was also charged. He was charged with failure to maintain lane 
control even though it was not his fault. 

In sum, my ministry allows room for me to understand and forgive individuals, 
what they have gone through, and their backgrounds. I have been ministering and aiding 
ex-offenders through the knowledge and experiences that I have ascertain over the years. 
I have been blessed in that I have learned quite a few life trades. I have interacted with 
businesses and programs that have successfully helped ex-offenders receive the help that 
they need—whether it’s a job, schooling, or training. The help is there. And the healing 
ministry of forgiveness for post-convicted individuals that I propose will further help ex- 


offenders with reentry. 
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Synergy 


As I minister to ex-offenders in the church and community, I realize that there is 
pain and hurt. Some may be smiling on the outside, but they are struggling with re-entry. 
I have had grown men who would be considered the toughest of the tough cry out with 
physical tears about how extremely rough it is to make it. This is why I am proposing a 
“Healing Ministry of Forgiveness for Post-Convicted Offenders.” One woman elaborated 
on the “harsh reality of prison life and how it had made things harder for her while 
inside.”'! This woman stated that she became angry with the world and wanted to die so 
as to end her misery once and for all. She said that justice is done “by the book.” The 
authorities read the black and white print of law books, and there are no shades of gray. 
She knew she had broken the law, but she was broken also. She believed that she lashed 
out in sheer frustration. She was misunderstood as aggressive and angry when she was 
actually sad and lonely. Ex-offenders face challenging times while incarcerated and are 
forced to fix themselves mentally upon their release. The prize is that they are released 
and told to go and enjoy their freedom. This might sound easy to someone who has never 


experienced the trauma of prison life. 


Ministerial Skills 
My ministerial skills will help me tremendously with my project. I too have been 
hurt and have learned to deal with the pain of unforgiveness. Through my own personal 


healing ministry of forgiveness, I have been able to successfully navigate through life. 


'l Alice Mills and Kathleen Kendall, ed., Mental Health in Prisons: Critical Perspectives on 
Treatment and Confinement (Auckland, New Zealand; Southampton, UK: Palgrave MacMillan, 2018), 98. 
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Once I let the hurt go, I was healed. There was no turning back. The more I forgave, the 
more I wanted to forgive. The more I forgave, the more I understood; the more I 
understood; the more I forgave. I mentor ex-offenders in my church, community, and 
abroad. They are quietly crying out for help, not knowing how to be vulnerable and not 
realizing that it is okay sometimes to not be okay. In my ministry I let them know how 
great they are. God loves them. Scripture lets us know that “for God so loved the world 
he gave his one and only son, that whoever believes in him shall not perish but have 
eternal life” (John 3:16). They need to appreciate the beauty of the cracks in life.!? 
Individuals try to hide their flaws, manage the perceptions of others, and want to win 
people over, yet they need to understand no one is perfect. 

The purpose of this project is to heal ex-offenders. They have paid their dues. 
They made mistakes and it is time to be free. Though someone messed up, though they 
have a crack in their armor, they are still special to God. In order for ex-offenders to be 


free, they must forgive their accusers as well as themselves. 


What I Seek to Learn 
What I seek to learn from this project is how to help ex-offenders successfully re- 
enter society. Some of the questions that will be explored are as follows: 
e How can they be productive? 
e Why are they stuck in a rut? 


e Are they trying? 


” Brene Brown, Daring Greatly: How the Courage to Be Vulnerable Transforms the Way We 
Live, Love, Parent, and Lead (New York, NY: Avery, 2012), 131. 


1s 
e If they are trying, what is the problem? 


e What would make a grown person who has experienced prison life around 
hardened criminals cry? 

e How can I help them without making them feel inferior? 

e How can J aid them without them thinking I am attacking them? 

e = Will it work? 


e If they forgive their accusers as well as themselves, what will be the outcome? 


Conclusion 

I see my proposed project as a pastoral care mentorship program. I anticipate that 
forgiveness through pastoral care mentorship can help ex-offenders tremendously with 
their re-entry. My working hypothesis for my proposed project is as follows: if ex- 
offenders participate in a six-week seminar, and receive the pastoral care and mentorship 
that enables them to forgive others, they will be able to release the pain and hurt of the 
past and become productive in their communities. By exploring the factors that led them 
to offend and then to harbor unforgiveness, and after receiving some of the tools needed 
to extricate themselves from this behavior, participants will be able to forgive themselves 
and seek forgiveness from those who were violated. 

If they release the pain of the past, they will be able to live in the present. 
Forgiveness is healing. Less stress, less anxiety, and greater peace are achievable. This 


prison ministry project will benefit ex-offenders, their families, and their communities. 
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Project Implementation Plan 


1. Investigate the problem 

2. Visit the context 

3. Connect with ex-offenders 

4. Identify what successful re-entry is 

5. Identify the challenges of reentry 

6. Determine timeline for project start and end dates 

7. Set up mentor sessions 

8. Identify the help that is offered to ex-offenders. 

There is no limitation for ex-offenders once they release unforgiveness through 
pastoral care mentorship. Once an individual is able to focus on normal life and not have 
to keep replaying the past, he or she will be better. Today has enough troubles. If we add 


the past and tomorrow, that’s too much of a load. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

John 8: 1-11 is the biblical passage that will undergird my doctoral thesis and 
project. This passage will be used to address ex-offenders who are experiencing complex 
post-traumatic stress. In this passage, Jesus is teaching with authority, even though the 
scribes and pharisees are trying to tempt him. They bring a woman to Jesus who has been 
found in the very act of adultery. Offenders, too, find themselves similarly accused. As in 
the passage, sometimes they are faced with the pressure of individuals wanting blood. 

Yet in this passage Jesus presents a proposition to the accusers: “He that is 
without sin let him cast the first stone.” They all end up walking away. The woman, 
however, remains there. Jesus then presents a question to her: ““Woman where are thine 
accusers? Hath no man condemned thee?” She replies, “No man, Lord.” And Jesus says 
to her, “neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.” 

Upon release from incarceration, ex-offenders are considered physically free— 
just like the woman who was caught in the act once her accusers have left. The issue is 
that no one addresses the trauma that has taken place. As we examine the act, we also 
must look at the consequences and at forgiveness. Life can be filled with situation after 


situation, and the resulting trauma is an issue that should not be overlooked. 
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Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD), which both ex-offenders and the woman 
found in adultery are suffering from, is a mental and behavioral disorder. This disorder 
can develop because of exposure to a traumatic event. Symptoms may include disturbing 
thoughts, feelings, or dreams related to the events. There is also mental or physical 
distress attached to trauma-related cues, attempts to avoid trauma-related cues, alteration 
in the way a person thinks and feels, and an increase in the fight-or-flight response. These 
symptoms can last long after the event. A person with PTSD is also at a higher risk of 
suicide and intentional self-harm. ! 

Complex Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (C-PTSD), also known as complex 
trauma disorder, is a psychological disorder that can develop in response to prolonged, 
repeated experience of interpersonal trauma in a context in which the individual has little 
or no chance of escape. C-PTSD relates to the trauma model of mental disorders and is 
associated with chronic sexual, psychological, and physical abuse or neglect, or chronic 
intimate partner violence. Chris Brewin notes it is suffered by victims of kidnappings and 
hostage situations, indentured laborers, victims of slavery and human trafficking, 
sweatshop workers, prisoners of war, concentration camp survivors, residential school 
survivors, prisoners in solitary confinement for extended periods, and refugees from 
authoritarian religions.” Situations involving captivity (where there is no viable escape 


route for the victim, or a perception of such) can lead to C-PTSD-like symptoms, which 


' Jitender Sareen, “Post Traumatic Stress Disorder in Adults: Impact, Comorbidity, Risk Factors, 
and Treatment,” Can J Psychiatry (September 2014): 460-467, doi:10.1177/070674371405900902. 


? Chris R. Brewin, “Complex Post-traumatic Stress Disorder: A New Diagnosis in ICD-11,” 
August 8, 2019, https:// www.cambridge.org/core/journals/bjpsych-advances/article/complex- 
posttraumatic-stress-disorder-a-new-diagnosis-in-icd 1 1/2977 140CBDAAF402610715BB609F688C. 
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can include prolonged feelings of terror, worthlessness, helplessness, and damage to a 
person’s identity and sense of self. 

Offenders experience behavior dysregulation. This has been associated with 
impulsive behaviors, such as excessive drinking, compulsive, shopping, driving 
recklessly, and self-injury. This behavior also causes some people to want to commit 
suicide. Complex Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder can cause hypersensitivity to emotional 
stimuli and cause a slower return to a normal emotional state. This is manifested 
biologically by deficits in the frontal cortices of the brain. Emotional dysregulation may 
result in extreme tearfulness, angry outbursts, or behavioral outbursts, such as destroying 
or throwing objects, aggression towards self or others, and threats to kill oneself. 
Emotional dysregulation can thus interfere with a person’s social interactions and 
relationships at home, in school, or at a place of employment. Ex-offenders, traumatized 
by their incarceration, are often affected by this sort of emotional dysregulation. 

Disorders of Extreme Stress Not Otherwise Specified (DESNOS) is found in a 
variety of populations that have suffered from very severe, prolonged, or repeated 
trauma, such as victims of concentration camps, torture, genocidal violence, prolonged 
sexual abuse, and severe family violence. DESNOS is thus a more complex form of 
PTSD characterized by a multiplicity of symptoms, including depression, general and 
phobic anxiety, paranoia, dissociative systems, sexual dysfunction, tendency to suicide, 
and numerous other emotional disturbances.* Both forms of PTSD are associated with 


the trauma of incarceration, and are hence relevant to this project. Furthermore, the 


3 Patricia E. Zurita Ona, Acceptance & Commitment Therapy for Borderline Disorder: A Flexible 
Treatment Plan for Clients with Emotion Dysregulation (Oakland, CA: Context Press, 2020), 22. 


4 Ruth Leys, From Guilt to Shame (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2007), 120. 
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passage under consideration, John 8:1-11, can shed light on both our understanding of 


PTSD, and of the mental state of many former offenders. 


The Setting of John 8:1-11 

John 8:1 states that Jesus went to the Mount of Olives, a mountainous place with 
olive groves, east of ancient Jerusalem and adjacent to the Temple Mount.° The site was 
the location for significant biblical events, including the triumphal entry, arrest, and 
ascension of Christ. 

The Mount of Olives is a single peak with a two-mile long ridge that borders 
eastern Jerusalem, forming a barrier between the city and the Judaean wilderness to the 
east. Sometimes in the literature “Mount of Olives” refers to the entire range, including 
two other peaks. Most of the time, however, it refers to the highest central peak directly 
across from the Temple Mount.® The Mount of Olives identified in the passage was 
where court was held. The highest peak is analogous to a courtroom, being the highest 
place for making decision. 

The Mount of Olives was a place that was set apart, which is exactly what 
happens with pre-detainees. Whenever they are to stand accused, they are set apart and 
brought before a judge, something that happens at a different location. The accused is 
taken from the location of the incident and brought before the judge to stand trial. 
Similarly, in the text under review, the scribes and pharisees bring the accused to stand 


trial. Here the Mount of Olives has a function similar to the courtroom. It is a sacred 


> Stephen D. Renn, ed. The Lexham Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: Lexham Press, 2016), 24. 


® Jack Finegan, The Archeology of the New Testament (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1992), 155. 
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place, the place where Jesus’s ascension took place, and where his second major sermon 
was preached. 

Gail R. Oday writes, 

The scribes and Pharisees initiate the story’s central conflict by bringing the 

“woman’ who had been caught in adultery to Jesus. This is the only time in which 

Jesus is addressed as “Teacher.” This is an ironic tone here because the Pharisees 

hope to undermine Jesus’ teaching with their question.’ 

The immediate setting is the temple courtyard. The poor woman is dragged in and 
Jesus is asked a question designed to test his loyalty to the Law of Moses. His response is 
to doodle in the dust with his finger. This is certainly enigmatic. What is he doing? 
Giving himself some thinking time, perhaps, or maybe he is ignoring the accusers in the 
hope they will drift off. However, they keep badgering away, and in the end he rises to 
his feet and straightens up. The reader can imagine the unfolding of the full authority of 
the young rabbi. There is a pause before the witty response: “Let anyone among you who 
is without sin be the first to throw a stone at her” (John 8:7). Then Jesus folds himself up 
again and goes back to the serious business of doodling in the dust. Shamefacedly, the 
accusers slink away, mindful of their own sin.® 

David Gerzik asserts: 

Jesus exposed the inconsistency in their life. They said they were children of 

Abraham but didn’t act like it at all. “If their origin could be wholly traced to 

Abraham, then their conduct would resemble his.” Jesus’ point was important. 


Our spiritual parentage is what determines our nature and our destiny. If we are 
born again, and have God as our Father, it will show in our nature and destiny. 


7 Gail R. O’Day, “John,” in The Interpreter’s Bible Commentary, 12 vols., vol. [X, ed. Leander 
Keck (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2012), 628. 


8 Stephen Cherry, Healing Agony Re-Imaging Forgiveness (New York, NY: Continuum 
International Publishing Group, 2012), 71-72, 
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But if our father is Satan or Adam, it will also show in our nature and destiny— 
just as it shows in these adversaries of Jesus.” 


John’s Gospel features many unexpected shifts in thought and narrative sequence. 
In the book of John, Jesus refers to himself as “the gate.” In John 10:8, Jesus states all 
who came before him were thieves and robbers. Furthermore, in the original Johannine 
text, before what is generally considered the later insertion of this passage about Jesus’ 
forgiveness of the woman (John 7:53-8:1-11), the verse that immediately precedes 
Jesus’s claim to be the Light is the confident assertion by a group of pharisees: “Search, 
and you will see that no prophet is to arise from Galilee!” (7:52). Jesus responds 
immediately afterwards: “I am the Light of the world.”!° 

Colin Kruse notes that Jesus uses the ego (eimi) formula in three different ways in 
the Fourth Gospel. He uses a predicate in “I am the bread of life (6:35, 41, 48, 51), Iam 
the light of the world (8:12), Iam the gate for the sheep (10:7,9), I am the good shepherd 
(10:11,14), I am the resurrection and the life (11:25), I am the way and the truth and the 
life (14:6) and I am the true vine (15:1,5).” He also uses an implied predicate: I am (he), 
I am (the one) indicating he is the Messiah (4:26; 8:24, 28; 13:19), and it is (I) and I am 


(he) simply to identify himself.!! 


° David Guzik, “John 8 — The Light of the World,” Enduring, World, 2018, https://enduring 
word.com/bible-commentary/john-8/. 


10 Frederick Bruner, The Pillar New Testament Commentary Gospel of John (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2012), 509. 


'l Colin G. Kruse, John Tyndale New Testament Commentaries (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, USA, 2003), 139. 
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Not only did Jesus offer forgiveness of sins (as to the woman in the passage 
under review), but he also performed healings and exorcisms. This, according to Ben 
Witherington, was for the following reason: 
He was attacking all the effects of sin and its sources as well. He was attacking 
the whole nexus of things that bewitched, bothered, and bewildered humankind 
and alienated them from God. Sin was not merely a violation of God’s will; it was 
that which estranged human beings from God and made it impossible for them to 
relate properly to their deity. Sin, then, was viewed as something more than mere 
error or mistake; it was seen as an affront to a holy God, and assault on God’s 
principles and plan, a rejection of God’s rule, a corruption of God’s image in 
humankind—in short, an intolerable violation of God’s character by the image of 
God.!? 
The implication here is that only God can rectify this situation, because all human beings 
sin and fall short of the glory of God. Following on from this, Jesus’s forgiveness, his 


healings and exorcisms, are aimed at reintegrating people, not only with God, but also 


with their own communities. 


The Teaching Example of Jesus 
This story of Jesus and the woman caught in adultery reveals a central aspect of 
Jesus’ identity and relationship to his followers. He is the judge who judges rightly (7:24) 
and in whose judgment is mercy (12:47) and the offer of new and abundant life (4:16-42; 
8:11; 10:10; see 1:17). It reveals Jesus’s insight also: he sees the woman’s sin as well as 


the sins of those who accuse her.!? 


Ben Witherington, III, New Testament Theology and Ethics, Volume Two (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2016), 74-75. 


'3 Laura Sweat Holmes and George Lyons, New Beacon Bible Commentary, John 1-12: A 
Commentary in the Wesleyan Tradition (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 2020), 211- 
215. 
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The second verse in the passage indicates that the time was early in the morning. 
In our own lives, the early morning is a great time to start afresh with a constructive day. 
Jesus, as well as the people, come into the temple. The people come to learn, and Jesus 
comes to teach. They are doing what they are supposed to be doing. The great teacher, 
Jesus, is instructing the people. Even the scribes and pharisees rightly call Jesus 
“Teacher,” albeit ironically. 

There are various qualities that characterize a great teacher. These include skills 
in communication, listening, collaboration, adaptability, empathy, and patience. Other 
characteristics of effective teaching include an engaging classroom presence, value 
placed on real-world learning, an exchange of best practices, and a lifelong love of 
learning. 

Teaching can be a trying task. A great teacher must possess great character. A 
great teacher respects students. In a great teacher’s classroom setting, each person’s ideas 
and opinions are valued. Thus Jesus listens to the accusers. They are correct in their 
accusations. Though the judge may have forgiven the accused, the fact remains that a 
crime has been committed. 

At this point it is helpful to explore Jesus’s qualities as a teacher, as evidenced by 
this passage, before moving into the detail of what occurred. This is because the proposed 
project has a significant teaching component. The passage under review is thus helpful, 
not only for what Jesus teaches, but also because of how Jesus teaches. The great teacher 
Jesus is warm, accessible, enthusiastic, and caring. Jesus is approachable to everyone 
around. Jesus is the one they know they can go to with their concerns or problems. Even 


though, in the text, the scribes and pharisees’ intention is to tempt Jesus, Jesus has great 
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listening skills. He takes time out of his teaching to address an issue that is presented to 
him. 

Jesus, the great teacher, sets high expectations for all students. A great teacher 
realizes that their expectations greatly affect their students’ achievements. Students will 
often give to teachers as much or as little as is expected of them. 

A great teacher has a love of learning. Jesus is always willing to teach. Jesus is a 
skilled leader. Teaching from a skilled leader’s perspective is very different from the 
perspective of administrative leaders. Jesus possesses the ability to shift gears. Great 
teachers are flexible, and Jesus is able to change gears smoothly. 

As we analyze this text, it is important to focus on Jesus as the teacher. Jesus 
being the teacher means that he is very learned—one who possesses knowledge. He is 
One who is valued for the knowledge, understanding, and wisdom that he possesses. 
Jesus’s teaching makes a difference in the text. It impacts many lives. If we follow the 
Jesus’s teaching strategies, we too can become great teachers. 

Research from the Economic Policy Institute shows that good teachers are the 
single most important factor that contributes to student achievement in the classroom. 
Good teachers are more important than facilities, school resources, and even school 
leadership. Good teachers are strong communicators. When it comes to effective 
teaching, strong communication skills are a must. Communication is a tool for 


overcoming fear.'* 


'4 Danielle Gagnon, “10 Qualities of a Good Teacher,” Southern New Hampshire University, 
February 8, 2019, https://www.snhu.edu/about-us/newsroom/education/qualities-of-a-good-teacher. 
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Good teachers listen well. Great communication doesn’t stop when the teacher is 
done talking. Listening well is one of the most important skills needed to be a teacher. A 
skilled teacher who can listen and observe possesses the ability to pick up what isn’t 
being said. The student might be facing other issues. 

Good teachers are adaptable. Good teachers need to be able to work in a 
constantly evolving environment. This requires adjusting their teaching methods based on 
the age of their students. When it comes to teaching, change is constant. Adapting is 
meeting students where they are. Good teachers are engaging. A good teacher will 
perform for their students to keep them going. Teaching is far more than just sitting back 
and lecturing. Teaching is about engaging in the work. 

Good teachers show empathy. Good teachers treat each student as an individual. 
This is very important because we cannot treat everyone the same. A good teacher is 
empathetic and understanding to whatever maybe going on in the student’s life. There are 
so many challenging situations that a person can face. A good teacher takes the time to 
think about what might be going on in a student’s life. It is always important for a teacher 
to be observant, attentive, empathetic, and have a positive attitude. Each student is 
different. What may take one student one time to understand, it may take another student 
several times to understand. Everyone learns differently. Jesus is so powerful that 
everyone that God chooses understands him. 

A good teacher has patience. A teacher’s patience will be tested by individuals. 
Patience is a very important skill to practice as a teacher. As in the text, the scribes and 
pharisees are presenting Jesus with this woman who committed adultery. They bombard 


Jesus. This teaching moment was and still is important. 


ZY 


Good teachers value real-world learning. Jesus uses this real-life situation to allow 
the accusers to examine themselves. They have to look at their own life experiences and 
decide what to do. A good teacher shares best practices and has a willingness to share 


knowledge and experiences with others. Jesus shares a great practice in this text. 


There Will Be Accusers 

It was a group of scribes and pharisees who brought the woman taken in adultery. 
A scribe was someone employed for his ability to read and write. The Hebrew word for 
scribe comes from the verbal root meaning “‘to write.”!> The participle form of the 
Hebrew word for scribe means “writer or secretary.”!© The scribes were not confined to 
Israel. The scribal tradition in Israel had its roots in the wider ancient Near Eastern 
civilization. Scribes worked in a variety of realms, including the religious, political, 
judicial, economic, and social. Jewish scribes may have been employed in additional 
occupations, including copying manuscripts, teaching, and interpreting the Torah and 
other Jewish literature, working in the temple, royal court, or administration, or as 
political advisors, or diplomats. Some scribes worked in the ancient sciences, functioning 
as sages, elders, judges, or as members of the Sanhedrin Council. The word Sanhedrin is 
based on the Greek word synedrion."’ It is a general word for council and could be used 
for local governing assemblies as well as for the high council in Jerusalem. The 


Sanhedrin was in charge of deciding Jewish legal matters. Scribes were also in charge of 


'S Christopher Grant Foster, Lexham Bible Dictionary, s.v, “to write,” 1112-1116. 
'6 Christopher Grant Foster, Lexham Bible Dictionary, s.v, “secretary,” 1112-1116. 


'7 Douglas Mangum and Versile Babota, Lexham Bible Dictionary, s.v., “sandhedrin,” 1112-1116. 
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writing letters and documents for the kingdom, for businesses, and private households. 
Some scribes were part of the sect of the Pharisees or Sadducees, and some were also 
priests and Levites. They were trained to copy, recite, and memorize material. Certain 
scribes aided in military conscriptions,'* and others, such as Shemaiah, oversaw priestly 
rotations!’ and provided services to the temple.”° Other scribes served as diplomats and 
sages. The scribes were seen to be wise and had time to study the law and the wisdom of 
the ancients. They were very important, and they served among the rulers; they traveled 
to foreign lands, and they interceded for people. They are portrayed as heirs to prophets, 
interpreters, and visionaries with links to the apocalyptic and wisdom traditions. 

After the return from the Babylonian exile, the scribes arose as a group. They 
were professional scholars whose job it was to interpret the law and apply it to every 
aspect of life. They were held in high honor and were called “rabbi,” which means 
“Lord” or “Master.” 

The pharisees were members of a Jewish party that exercised strict piety 
according to Mosaic law. They were a sect within early Judaism and became active 
around 150 BC, enduring as a distinct party before being subsumed into the Rabbinic 
movement around AD 135. They became the primary voice of Judaism following the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple in AD 70. They developed an extensive set of oral 
extensions of the law designed to maintain religious identity and purity. The term 


harisee comes from the Aramaic word prsh, which means “‘to separate,” “divide,” or 
Dp 


'8 9 Kings 25:19 The Complete Evangelical Parallel Bible KJV (Nashville, TN: Hendrickson 
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“distinguish.””! Greenspoon asserts that the sect emerged from the Hasidim, a group of 
strictly devout separatists known as the righteous or pious.” They separated themselves 
socially and theologically from the sympathizers of Hellenism and the uneducated 
commoners. The pharisees observed a great many traditions, including ritual purification 
between visiting the marketplace and eating, washing cups, pots, and other eating 
instruments. 

The scribes and the pharisees were thus very learned and well-respected groups. 
Their role was interpret the law so that individuals could understand. If there were a 
conflict between individuals concerning the law, it was their job to resolve it. They had 
power and respect among the people. And now they presented a woman to Jesus who had 
been found in the very act of committing adultery. 

There will always be individuals who will want offenders to pay dearly for their 
offenses. Regardless of how much time has been served, not everyone will be forgiving 
in this process. Some outsiders want justice to be firm. The offender needs to understand 
the victim’s witness. The victim’s witness program provides assistance to crime victims 
and witnesses involved in the criminal justice system. Contemporary victim witness 
specialists assigned to cases take a client-centered approach and strive to protect their 
interests and safety. They may accompany victims to court, assist with preparing victim 
impact statements, or guide them through the criminal justice process. 

In this passage, the scribes and pharisees stand in the role of victim witnesses. The 


victim witness wants justice for the victim. They are not concerned about the accused. 


21 Renn, s.v., “prsh,” The Lexham Bible Dictionary, 343. 
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The scribes and pharisees test Jesus so that they can accuse him. If Jesus rejects the Law 
of Moses, his credibility will be gone. If he holds to Mosaic law, his reputation for 
compassion and forgiveness will be questioned. 

When Jesus responds with the words, “he who is without sin,” the phrase has a 
dual meaning and refers directly to Deuteronomy 13:9, 17:7, where the witnesses of a 
crime are the ones who start the execution. Only those who are not guilty of the same sin 


can participate.” 


Forgiveness, Shame, Humiliation, and Transformation 

The incident begins when “the scribes and Pharisees brought a woman who had 
been caught in adultery and stood her in the center.*4 The narrative is redolent with the 
themes of guilt, shame and humiliation (and ultimately, transformation). A focus on guilt 
is also a focus on what we do and have done. To paraphrase an old adage: to the Christian 
with a doctrine of penal substitution theory, everything looks like guilt! Such a view does 
little to help a person struggling with shame and therefore reinforces the basic human 
problem—.e., the false belief that we are able to restore our relationship with God. 
Shame-filled people simply do not have the emotional or spiritual strength to deal with 
their guilt for individual sins, and this is evident in the woman’s reaction in the 


narrative.?> 


3 John MacArthur, The MacArthur Bible Commentary (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc. 
2005), 1383. 
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According to Andrew Sung Park and Linda Nelson, healing “is a journey of 
remembering what has been forgotten and restoring our knowledge of our shamefulness 
to its correct historical place of origin. It is a re-membering of ourselves, a bringing 
together, a reconciliation and acceptance of what has been refused and bound apart. The 
process of healing is one of returning to the original rupturing experience(s), seeing what 
has (actually) happened and feeling the hurt, pain and humiliation of that incident, 
allowing it to become part of our past history.” ° The original person involved in the 
incident, in the rupture, may no longer be on the scene, in which case it might be 
necessary for the person who is seeking healing to find a new “other,” someone who can 
be trusted in this process. Building new bridges with new significant others can show that 
while relationships can rupture, they can also be healed. In order for this to happen, the 
person needs to be willing to trust others again and be willing to risk further hurt. While 
this is not easy there is no other way forward, “of learning that life both breaks and can 
be healed, that it is possible to hope, and that there are new ways of perceiving the 
world.”?7 

A person’s “trauma story” (such as the story of the woman in John’s account), 
needs to be transformed into a new story, one that is no longer about shame and 
humiliation but about dignity and virtue. Telling one’s “trauma story” leads to a change 
in the way victims process the memory, and with this transformation comes relief from 


many of the major symptoms of post-traumatic stress disorder. Storytelling is an integral 


part of all restorative processes. For this reason, in mediation, both victims and offenders 


76 Andrew Sung Park and Susan L. Nelson, The Other Side of Sin: Woundedness from the 
Perspective of the Sinned-Against (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 2001) ,82. 
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are often given uninterrupted time at the beginning of the mediation to tell their stories. 
There is evidence that such (traumatic) storytelling by victims does lead to transformation 


within restorative processes.”® 


The Evaluation of the Offense 

In the Bible, adultery usually refers to voluntary sexual intercourse of a man, 
either single or married, with a married woman not his wife. *? Under the law, adultery 
was punishable by death, and this is stated in the seventh commandment. This prohibition 
was considered a safeguard for the home and marriage bond. Adultery violated God’s 
command, and one who committed adultery should thus face death. It was a capital 
crime, not just in Israel, but in the entire ancient near East. The Egyptians, for example, 
condemned adultery in both husbands and wives. Their view of an adultery was a married 
person, whether man or woman, having sex with someone other than that person’s 
spouse. 

The scribes and pharisees bombard Jesus’s teaching session with the issue of the 
woman committing adultery. They point out to the great teacher that the law Moses 
received from God states that adultery is a sin. They want to tempt Jesus, and for this 
reason they want his take on the matter. They are very learned individuals, and yet here is 
Jesus teaching the people. They are the teachers, they are the religious leaders. Now this 


situation has happened and they seek to involve Jesus in it. 


8 Cynthia Ransley and Terri Spy, Forgiveness and the Healing Process: A Central Therapeutic 
Concern (New York, NY: Brunner-Routledge, 2004), 117-118. 
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The situation reflects the process that occurs when an offender is brought to face 
their conviction. What happened? Why are we here? These are the questions that are 
asked. This is the evaluation of the offense. It should not be taken lightly, as if nothing 
happened. In order for someone to repent, that person must first acknowledge that they 
did something wrong. 

In the text, the crime is “adultery,” which was one of those crimes punishable by 
death. However, according to the law of Moses, it was necessary for the couple to be 
caught actually engaging in sexual intercourse. It was not enough to find them in an 


inappropriate or compromising situation.°° 


The Traumatic Experience 

The state of mind of the woman needs to be evaluated at this point. She has been 
caught doing wrong. Guilt and shame are upon her, much as they are with someone who 
has committed a crime today. She is rushed in front of Jesus—the one the scribes and 
pharisees expect will judge her. Their knowledge of the Law reveals that she should be 
stoned. Surely Jesus must fall in line with what the Law says. All this talk about love, 
healing, deliverance, and feeding people was well and good, but what about the Law? 
Surely, Jesus must agree with the law. Here this woman is brought before Jesus and the 
people around him with sin in her life. There is no excuse nor is there a defense. She 
cannot say that it was not her. She was wrong. She was caught. And now it is time to see 


where Jesus stands on the issue. As the accusers tried to tempt Jesus, he simply stoops 


3 Richard D. Phillips, “John Volume 1: Chapter 1-10, Volume 2: Chapters 11-21,” Reformed 
Expository Commentary (Phillipsburg, NJ: P & R Publishing, 2014), 385. 
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down, and with his finger writes on the ground as though he does not hear them. Though 
the intruders interrupt the classroom, the teacher keeps teaching. 

They are not going to allow Jesus to continue to teach without this issue being 
addressed, however. Jesus then lifts himself and presents a challenge. This is a challenge 
that none are prepared to answer, that none can stand boldly to face. 

Jesus simply says: “He without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 
This is a challenge that makes individuals look at their own lives. Jesus gives a charge: 
“whomever among all of you who never committed a sin, cast the first stone.” After 
making this statement, Jesus begins to write on the ground again, as if to say, “‘I’Il wait.” 
He knows none of them are sin free. 

As they hear this, the scribes and pharisees are convicted by their own 
consciences. They go out one by one—beginning with the oldest unto the very last one. 
They know that they are not perfect. For Scripture states that all have sinned. 

To the authorities and to Jesus (and, one supposes, to the woman), it would have 
been clear that adultery was against the Law. Yet for Jesus, something more clearer: the 
people had forgotten the deeper purpose of the Law. The Law was not a measure of self- 
righteousness. It was a rich reminder that human activity is meant to spring from divine 
activity—that humans can do nothing without the power of God. Therefore, when we 
turn away from God, it is for our own good that we must turn back, and sin no more.*! 

All the woman’s accusers leave, but the woman remains. It is amazing how the 
individuals who have brought her to Jesus leave and she remains, as if she is in a court 


room. The prosecutor or attorney general has dropped the case, but the defendant is still 


3! Paul J. McCarren, A Simple Guide to John (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2013), 62-63. 
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standing there, waiting to be punished. Jesus is left alone with the woman. Jesus lifts 
himself up and sees only the woman. He asks her, “Where are thine accusers?” However, 
she is still standing there, waiting to be detained and punished. This is a very crucial 
process. People wrestle with it today. The trauma that comes from being detained can be 
a horrific experience. She tells Jesus that no man has remained to condemn her. Jesus 
then tells her he does not condemn her either. He gives her some instructions: “Go and 
sin no more.” When someone is detained, all of their rights are revoked. When someone 
is detained, they are held or kept in custody. They are prevented from proceeding on their 
way. In a sense, they become enslaved. 

In the United States, the thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution prohibits 
slavery and involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for a crime for which one has 
been convicted. The Utah Constitutional Amendment C, the Remove Slavery as 
punishment for a crime from Constitution Amendment, was on the ballot in Utah as a 
legislatively referred constitutional amendment on November 3, 2020. It was approved. 
The election results revealed 1,138,974 voted yes. That was 80.48% of the votes, while 
276,171 voted no (or 19.52% of the votes).*” It has been stated in the law that someone 
can legally become a slave if they are convicted of a crime. Though some states have 
repealed the wording, the practice remains the same. A slave is a person “owned” as 
property by another. Slaves performed tedious labor on farms and in households—though 
some gifted individuals occupied executive positions in households. Despite provisions in 


ancient law, the release of slaves was not always honored when it was supposed to be. 


3? Ballotpedia, “Utah Constitutional Amendment to Remove Slavery as Punishment for a Crime 
from Constitution Amendment,” 2020, https://ballotpedia.org. 
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Slave life in the fields meant working from sunup to sundown with only scraps for food. 
Plantation slaves in the United States lived in small shacks with a dirt floor and little or 
no furniture. Life as a slave has always been very difficult. 

As this woman is found in the act of adultery, she is in a similar position. Her 
rights have been removed. It is Jesus who releases her. After release from captivity as a 
woman who has committed adultery, the question is, what happens next? This question is 
highly applicable to the offender who has been released from incarceration also. Upon 
being freed, the trauma remains within. Incarceration is like taking people out of their 
natural habitat, placing them in unfamiliar territory and telling them to survive. They are 
to learn how to adjust to the new way of living, how to be a good captive, and how to 
listen well and be obedient. Those who are holding them will let them know when they 
are able to leave, when they can take a break, and when they are able to do any of the 
necessities of life. The detention process is very traumatic. People become very 
dependent during this phase. In this phase, the offender goes in the direction that they are 
instructed or faces chastisement. 

This woman knows that when the scribes and pharisees have her, she is not free to 
leave. Being detained has become her life. It is who she is. She has become one with her 
captivity. There are some traumatic things that can happen along the journey of being 
detained. Prisoners are confined to a restricted space. Being detained for a long period of 
time can lead to intense depression. This can persist even after release. Missing loved 
ones is a major issue. Prisoners experience loneliness as they are isolated from their 


families and loved ones. 


of 


Depression is a common mental problem that makes an individual feel 
downhearted and low. The woman caught in the very act, who is taken away from 
familiar ground, now stands in a place to be judged. To be detained can be among the 
most stressful and potentially depressive events in a person’s life. 

Imprisonment is a traumatic experience for the person as it restricts liberty of 
movement. Prisoners are under huge stress, mentally and physically, leading to 
psychological changes that can lead to depression. 

Depression is especially likely in a prisoner who 1s subjected to pain, fear, and 
loneliness. Memories of the illegal act can lead to anxiety and depression. The woman 
found in the act of adultery could have been reliving this act over and over in her mind. 
Offenders tend to relive their moments of the crime during their time of detainment. This 
process can make them feel guilty and remorseful—thus constantly having these thoughts 
may result in severe depression. Being detained means containment to a restricted space. 
A prolonged stay or detainment may lead to intense depression, which can persist even 
after release. Detainees and prisoners miss their loved ones. They recall the days when 
they were free. These thoughts of loneliness create the mental conditions of anxiety and 
depression. Life with other prisoners can also cause issues. Living with other prisoners 
who may be violent can raise serious feelings of insecurity and fear in the mind of the 
prisoner. That state of mind of not knowing what may happen is a very bad feeling. 
Getting tossed in a dungeon and not knowing what is going on around you can be highly 
detrimental. 

In April 2018, there was a deadly riot in the South Carolina Department of 


Corrections. This riot left seven inmates dead at Lee Correctional Institution. Inmates saw 
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fellow inmates slaughter other inmates. This was a very depressing case. For those who 
are stuck in such an environment, it is very difficult to hear about something like this 
without getting depressed or experiencing anxiety. Though there were officers there to 
keep the prison safe, they were not expected to sacrifice themselves to save the prisoners. 
Would any officer stand in front of a deranged individual to protect the safety of a 
detainee? Could anyone expect that officer to do so? 

As for the woman who was caught in the act, who would come to her rescue if 
someone did throw something at her? Would the scribes and pharisees place themselves 
on the line for her? Certainly not, because they had already condemned her. Something 
like this places the accused in a position where they feel as if they are alone and no one 
cares. Seeing or hearing of individuals being abused, mistreated, or even losing their lives 
while in custody gives them a feeling of anxiety. They know that this situation can very 
well happen to them. This can cause them to devalue themselves. They have little or no 
self-worth. So much pressure has caused many to commit suicide—whether by their own 
hands or by the hand of another. They look at what is going on in their life at the present 
time and all hope is lost. Getting treated in a negative way by those accusing them can 
also be challenging. It is easy for someone who has not been placed in this position to 
assume that they would deal with this matter very professionally. 

The scribes and the pharisees point out the woman’s fault when they say she has 
just now been caught in adultery. They detail her fault in three ways, calculated to deflect 
Christ from his gentle manner. First, they mention the freshness of her fault, saying “just 
now.” An old fault does not affect us so much, because the person might have since made 


amends. Secondly, they note the certainty of the offence by saying “caught” so she 
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cannot not excuse herself. Thirdly, they point out that her fault is “great,” for adultery is a 
serious crime and the cause of many evils.*? 

The scribes and pharisees leave the woman standing there after they have 
examined their own lives. After Jesus tells the woman he does not condemn her either, he 
instructs her to go and sin no more. For every offender this is important. Not only is there 
the need to be forgiven; most importantly, there is the need to forgive oneself. It is very 
difficult to move ahead holding on to the pain and disappointments of the past. As long as 
someone’s past has them bounded, it will be difficult to move forward. Jesus wants us to 
release the pain and hurt of the past and move forward. To be clear, Jesus wasn’t 
approving of the woman’s conduct. To condemn her would have been akin to 
pronouncing a legal verdict or sentence. Jesus indicated that none of the experts in law or 
religious leaders had stayed to condemn her and that he wouldn’t, either. But he 
admonished her to turn from her sin. He gave her dignity and a second chance, as he does 
for us every single time we fall.4 Like the adulterous woman, offenders also need to 
repent, forgive themselves, and sin no more. It is very important that they forgive 
themselves. Otherwise, they will constantly be bound to their past. This clinical care is 


therapeutic, for there have been individuals who have been successful after incarceration. 


33 St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the Gospel of John Chapters 6-12, trans, Fabian Larcher 
and James Weisheipl (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 2010), 101-102. 
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Conclusion 

The woman who found in the very act of adultery as well as offenders all 
experience trauma. The moment of seizure is a devastating one. It is a guilty and 
shameful moment. This is a very embarrassing process. Being brought before people 
opens one to shame. Yet regardless of what any individual has done, all have sinned and 
fallen short of the glory of God. Ex-offenders tend to hold on to the traumatic experience 
after release. Jesus tells the woman to go and sin no more. He has freed her from the 
condemnation. However, one must release the pain and shame from the process. Yes, 
someone may have done wrong, but that wrong does not define the future. This woman 
has been brought before Jesus by the leaders. She is guilty as charged. They are bringing 
her to justice. It is the judge’s responsibility to uphold the Law. Jesus knows the Law. 
The problem that the scribes and pharisees have is that they view the Law as a flat 
surface. They know the letter of the Law; however, they do not see the spirit of the Law. 
They do not realize that the word of God is very much alive and moving. They are right 
about the Law; however, they miss the love. Jesus has to bring compassion, 
understanding, and forgiveness to their attention. As they examine themselves, they all 
have to walk away. Because of the trauma, the woman remains, even though her accusers 
have left. Captivity can be an institutionalizing process. It can be habit forming and 
conditioning. One can be in a routine each and every day. Then, when the captivity 
ceases, unless they are free in their minds, just like the adulterous woman, they will not 
leave. Captivity is a very traumatic experience. When the adulterous woman is detained, 
she is not able to do anything unless they allow her. Regardless, even if she has an 


emergency, she needs their approval to do anything. Such a situation makes people 
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dependent upon the ones who have authority over them. Then, when the detention 
process ceases, the one detained is as a deer stuck in the head lights. Their question is 
“what’s next?’ They have adapted to being detained for the sake of sanity. The reality is 
the adulterous woman is similarly in custody. She is guilty in her heart; therefore, let the 
process begin. There is a lot of adjusting that must take place in order to make it during 
captivity—adjustments that the normal individual may not comprehend. Therefore, 
clinical care is necessary. As for the woman found in adultery, Jesus states he that is 
without sin might cast the first stone at her. She is then the only one remaining to 
condemn herself. Jesus has to ask this woman, “Where are your accusers?” She is 
standing in front of Jesus as a witness against herself. He instructs her that he does not 
condemn her either. She is to go and sin no more. Prisoners need to release the traumatic 
experience of the captivity process. No one truly knows this process unless they have 
been in it. Even then, each individual experience is different. This is a very important 
issue that I plan on tackling in my DMin project. An exit plan for offenders being 
released into society is an imperative. If tackled from the very beginning of incarceration, 
it does not have to be a traumatic experience. Though someone has been found guilty of a 
crime, they can become a successful and productive citizen after completion of their 
sentence. Such an exit plan has not been implemented before. This Bible passage is thus 
foundational to my DMin project. It is the perfect passage. The process is one of an 
accused woman who is found in adultery and goes through something. In this day and age 
the process is the same: simply a little modernized. The accused is nevertheless still 
brought before the judge to be punished. The process of detainment plays a major role in 


the traumatic experience. It is so traumatic that when the woman’s accusers leave, she 
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remains. There is not to be a witness against her. Offenders must not only forgive the 
ones who bring them before the judge, they must also forgive themselves. As Jesus says: 


“Go and sin no more.” Repent and live right. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This historical foundation for this project will focus first on a brief history of the 
penal system, before embarking on an historical and psychological portrait of Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa, himself incarcerated for decades, and the way he fought for the 
abolition of apartheid in his nation, for racial reform, and unity. More specifically, it will 
speak to how he endured much suffering, yet knew that there was no way forward unless 
there was reconciliation, which also involved the South African government owning up 
to its own “truth” in the horror of racial apartheid. 

Nelson Mandela is very valuable to this research, for he became President of 
South Africa after his release from prison. Mandela had to renew his mind and change his 
way of thinking. He learned to forgive those whom he felt oppressed him. Nelson 
Mandela proved upon release, that after a renewal of mind, there is no limitation to a 
person’s success. As I introduce Nelson Mandela to ex-offenders, they will see that there 
are no limitations to their futures also. With God and pastoral care mentorship, they too 
can excel to reach great heights. 

There is also potential benefit to society when an individual is released from 
custody. If the individual is cared for physically and mentally, that person is more likely 


to gain employment and actively participate in society, and overall is less likely to re- 
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offend.' Even if a prisoner receives treatment in prison, it is limited. Prison affects 
individuals differently. Therefore, it is even worse if the individual was dealing with 
mental health prior to being incarcerated. With the right coaching, incarcerated 
individuals can be very successful upon release. The healing ministry of forgiveness for 
the ex-offender will help them navigate life properly upon release. Pastoral care 
mentorship will help them to a successful re-entry. They will have someone to coach 
them through the difficult times of life, meeting the challenges that they were not 
prepared to face. 

Overall, my project explores the difficulties felons face when re-entering society. 
Ex-offenders suffer from mental health issues. Though they may have committed crimes, 
the detention process is very strenuous to their human psyche. While the focus of the 
system may be placed firmly on correction, a very important aspect is being neglected. 

An individual who is detained needs to make the transition from living what one 
might consider a normal life to a life of dependency on all levels. Entering a wholly 
different world is a trying experience. The system of corrections has come a very long 
way from what it used to be—it has gone from dungeons to what now may appear to look 
like dormitories. The living conditions have changed for the better. 

However, the essential process remains the same. Thus, when an individual is first 
detained (as in the case of the woman in John 8:1-11), he or she is brought before others 
in a shameful manner. Some are exposed on the television, newspapers, and even social 


media. Then they have to adjust to this new way of living. Being detained and/or 


' Alice Mills and Kathleen Kendall, Mental Health in Prisons: Critical Perspectives and 
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incarcerated affects a person’s mind, their mental health. Because of the stigma 
surrounding mental health, sometimes individuals seek to conceal it. They may struggle 
with issues that stem from the radical change of a life lived around total strangers. Not 
being able to experience life as it once was can be traumatic. Living in a dangerous 
environment with no means of protection is a constant issue. This was seen in the 
previously mentioned Lee County Prison riot in April 2018. Lee County Correctional 
Institute is located in Bishopville, South Carolina, and it was there inmates were stabbed 
to death with homemade knives at the hands of other inmates while correctional officers 
watched from afar. Prison can be a very dangerous place.” 

The field of mental health is vital to my DMin Project. Trauma can affect the 
mind a great deal. The brain is the control center of our bodies. Our brains determine how 
we respond to any and all situations. Incarcerated individuals face challenging situations 


along with the fact of simply being detained. 


A Brief History of Prisons 


The Ancient Prison System 

From the birth of modern civilization in the third millennia BC, almost every 
major ancient civilization employed some form of prison system to detain and remove the 
personal freedom of incarcerated people. In that early period, prisons were often used as a 


temporary stopgap before sentencing someone to death or to a life of slavery. From the 


? Andrew Whitaker, Seanna Adcox, Jennifer Berry Hawes and Stephen Hobbs, “Charges Filed in 
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start, prisons were used to hold all types of people, whether they were convicted or 
awaiting trial. Prisons also held political prisoners, as well as enemies of the state and 
prisoners of war. The earliest prisons on record were located in the mighty ancient 
civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt. During this period prisons were typically 
underground dungeons, where the guilty or suspected criminals awaited either a death 
sentence or the command to become slaves. 

The exception to that rule was the home of modern democracy: Greece, where 
prisoners were held in isolated buildings where they could be visited by family members 
and friends, and the means of their confinement consisted of high walls or bars, rather 
than dungeons. The Ancient Roman Empire used harsher methods, however. Their 
prisons were built almost exclusively underground, with narrow claustrophobic 
passageways and cells. The prisoners were held either in cells or chained to the walls— 
either for life or for a period of time. 

Slavery was acceptable in those days and the majority of prisoners who were not 
sentenced to death were sold as slaves. Some were used by the Roman government in its 
workforce. Slaves were also trained as gladiators to fight in the arenas. Conditions in 
European prisons remained harsh until the Middle Ages, when English royalty started 
becoming more involved with the justice system. King Henry II commissioned the 
construction of the first prison in England in 1166. This was done together with the first 
draft of a legal system that used the concept of a jury. One of the most historic pieces of 
prison legislation was introduced in 1215, when King John signed the Magna Carta, 
which stated that no man could be imprisoned without trial. With the rise of modern 


industry between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, English prisons became 
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overcrowded, and new penal measures were implemented, including military pardons and 
penal transportations. Towards the end of the eighteenth century over fifty thousand 
prisoners were transported from England to penal colonies in North America and 
Australia. France even continued this practice of penal colonies until the middle of 
twentieth century (most notably in French Guiana with its infamous prison Devil’s 
Island). Russia also used remote penal colonies in northeast Siberia. However, as time 
progressed and civilization developed, prisons started to become correctional facilities 
instead. They started implementing the more familiar contemporary concept of the 
rehabilitation and reform of prisoners. However, although the penal system has evolved 
tremendously, the stigma remains. Though prisons have been modernized, incarceration 


remains a traumatizing experience. 


Prisons in the United States 

The first prisons in the United States incarcerated women and men and adults and 
children together.? This mixed-gender, mixed-age setting was not always the most helpful 
environment for prisoners, particularly for women and children, since rape and other acts 
of intimidation and violence occurred regularly. Prison reformers began to advocate for 
gender segregation during the nineteenth century, and in 1873, the first women’s prison 
opened in Indiana. The women-centered prisons provided job opportunities for other 


women, who served as matrons, administrators, and prison staff. Almost a century later, a 


3 Mary Bosworth, Encyclopedia of Prisons Correctional Facilities (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
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co-correctional facility was opened in Fort Worth, Texas, for adults sentenced to the 
federal prison system. 

Convicts have been used as a source of cheap and profitable labor for centuries. 
The ancients Greeks and Romans both put convicted criminals to work on state-operated 
public works. In the Middle Ages, convicts were routinely sold into slavery, especially 
galley slavery. By the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, workhouses were being 
established to confine vagrants, putting them to work grinding corn, making nails, 
spinning fabric, or other labor. A similar pattern occurred in the American colonies.* In 
1699, Massachusetts declared that “rogues and vagabonds” were to be punished and set 
to work in houses of correction. Inmates were forced to work as part of their 
incarceration. With the rise of the penitentiary system in the early 1800s, however, 
convict labor became a central focus of reform.° 

Food has always been important in prison, for in this situation, food often equates 
to power. Food creates a micro-economy within the prison because of its importance to 
prisoners. The value of food is based on two things: supply and choice. As sociologist 
Rebecca Godderis writes: 

‘The taken for granted,’ everyday act of defining one’s self through the 

consumption of food becomes a highly charged issue in prison where the sense of 

one’s personal identity is transformed. Inside of prison, a person is an inmate, not 

an individual. Therefore, because food is such a central part of the daily prison 


routine and because it acts as such a powerful symbol of identity, the consumption 
of food is an excellent means to express power in prison.° 


4 Bosworth, Encyclopedia of Prisons Correctional Facilities, 175. 
> Bosworth, Encyclopedia of Prisons Correctional Facilities, 175. 
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The convict lease system became intertwined with the post-Civil War economic 
recovery of the South. Emancipation moved the Southern economy from a society based 
on forced labor to a caste society based on more overt, coercive techniques. In Southern 
states, prisons were used extensively prior to the Civil War. After the war, the South was 
faced with severe economic, political, and social problems. At the time, the North and 
South both incurred vast increases in prison populations due to the large number of 
returning servicemen and the postwar recession. 

The pig law of Mississippi, passed in 1876, illustrates the nature and effect of the 
Black codes well. This bill declared the theft of any property valued at more than ten 
dollars, or of any kind of cattle or swine, regardless of value, to be grand larceny, which 
was punishable by up to five years in the state prison. After its adoption, the number of 
state convicts in Mississippi increased from 272 in 1877 to 1,072 by the end of 1877.’ 

While prisons have evolved over the years from dungeons to correctional 
facilities, as the brief history above suggests, being sentenced to prison still means being 
sentenced to social death. Social death is a permanent condition. While many people 
integrate themselves back into society after imprisonment, they often testify that they 
permanently bear a social mark, a stigma. 

The term “social death” comes from Orlando Patterson’s analysis of slavery. 
When analyzing the socially unimportant, Patterson noted that slaves were condemned to 
social death, which had three aspects: the slave was subject to systematic violence, 
humiliation, and alienation from family. Even when a family was together, as on a 


plantation, members tended to be powerless in relation to other members. An enslaved 
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person could be whipped or sold off at any time, and other slaves were in no position to 
do anything. The institution of slavery made it difficult to pass on one’s heritage to one’s 
offspring. In effect, family and community ties had little or no legal or social standing. 
Family separation under slavery meant a radical kind of separation from others. This was 
an essential part of the structure of slavery and this is why Patterson deemed the slave “a 
genealogical isolate.” 

In a similar way, the prison separates people from communities of support and 
from their parents and children. The isolation of people in prison renders them 
vulnerable, moreover, to other forms of violence, including sexual violence. Alienation 
from family forces people in prison into vulnerability, rendering them subject to direct 


and indirect violence and humiliation.® 


Nelson Mandela: A Life of Intrigue 
The historical personage that I chose to examine in this study is Nelson Mandela, 
a man who overcame numerous obstacles. He was placed in prison, but he nevertheless 
did not allow his condition to cause him to be vengeful. In fact, he did the exact opposite. 
He chose to forgive. 
Nelson Mandela was the first black president of South Africa. He was a great 


leader. Many people admired him for his forgiveness and courage.’ 
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| 
Mandela was born in a tiny village called Mvezo on the banks of the Mbashe 


River in the district of Umtata, the capital of the Transkei on July 18, 1918. He was given 
the name Rolihlahla Mandela. His father was sometimes referred to as “the prime 
minister of Thembuland” during the reign of the Xhosa king, Dalindyebo, the father of 
Sabata, who ruled the area in the early 1900s, and that of his son, Jongintaba, who 
succeeded him. Mandela would discover that his father was not only an adviser to kings, 
but also a kingmaker. In his autobiography, Mandela notes that he was very creative as a 
youth,'° making his own toys. He and other children made ox-drawn sleighs out of tree 
branches and even molded animals and birds out of clay. Nature was their playground. 
After enjoying games with his friends, Mandela would return to his mother’s 
dwelling, where she would be preparing supper for the family. While his father told 
stories of historic battles and heroic Xhosa warriors, his mother would entertain the 
family with the legends and fables that had been passed down through countless 
generations. Mandela recalls that those stories stimulated his imagination, and that they 
usually contained some moral lesson. Mandela was inspired by stories of his ancestors, 
and dreamed of making his own contribution to the freedom struggle of his people.'! His 
life, he says, was shaped by custom, ritual, and taboo, as “the alpha and omega” of his 


existence. 
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Mandela’s Education and Training 

Like other Xhosa children, Mandela acquired his knowledge mainly through 
observation. In Xhosa culture, children learned through imitation and emulation, not 
through asking questions. He only came across a few whites as a boy growing up. The 
local magistrate and the nearest shopkeeper were white, and occasionally, white travelers 
or policemen passed through his area. Africans of Mandela’s generation and even today 
generally had both an English and an African name. Whites were either unable or 
unwilling to pronounce an African name and considered it “uncivilized” to have one. His 
teacher in school, Miss Mdingane, told him his new name was to be Nelson. He was 12 
years old when his father died and he was entrusted to the care of Thembu Regent 
Jongintaba Dalindyebo, who raised him as a son, along with Justice, the Regent’s own 
biological son. 

Many of Mandela’s peers would go on to work in the gold mines of the Transvaal, 
however, the Regent often told him it would serve no purpose mining gold if he did not 
know how to write his name. After primary school, he was admitted to Clarkebury (a 
secondary school that at the time was the highest institution of learning for black Africans 
in Thembuland). A sheep was slaughtered and there was dancing and singing. It was the 
first celebration that he had in his own honor, and in his autobiography he recalls that he 
greatly enjoyed it. The Regent himself had attended Clarkebury, and his brother Justice 
was to follow him there. Clarkebury was both a secondary school and a teacher training 
college, but it also offered courses in more practical disciplines, such as carpentry, 


tailoring, and tin smithing. The school was run by a certain Reverend Harris, who was 
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told by the Regent that Mandela was being groomed to be a counselor to the king and 


who was asked to take a special interest in Mandela. 

Clarkebury was a Thembu college, founded on land given by the great Thembu 
king Ngubengcuka. Mandela was a descendant of Ngubengcuka, and he assumed that he 
would be accorded the same deference at Clarkebury that he had come to expect at the 
Regent’s home. He was painfully mistaken. He was treated no differently from anyone 
else. Reverend Harris ran Clarkebury with “an iron hand and an abiding sense of 
fairness.” Among the students, he was feared more than he loved. Mandela came to know 
Harris in a public and private capacity, and discovered that behind a mask of severity 
“was a gentle, broadminded individual who believed fervently in the importance of 
educating young African men.” Mandela completed his junior certificate in two years 
instead of the usual three and developed the reputation for having a fine memory. In fact, 
he was simply a diligent worker. 

At the age of nineteen, he joined Justice at Healdtown, the Wesleyan College in 
Fort Beaufort, about one hundred seventy-five miles southwest of Umtata. Like 
Clarkebury, Healdtown was a mission school of the Methodist Church, and provided a 
Christian and liberal arts education based on an English model. Thereafter Mandela 
began attending Fort Hare University, the first university in South Africa to admit black 


students. 


Mandela Liberating Consciousness 
Mandela did not complete his degree at Fort Hare because he was expelled for 


joining a student protest. He returned to the king’s dwelling place, to find the king was 
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furious, declaring if he did not return to college, he would arrange wives for him and his 
brother Justice. Instead, the two young men ran away to Johannesburg, where Mandela 
worked as a security officer.!? He was now in a position of authority and had to check the 
credentials of all those entering and leaving. Mandela and Justice boasted to a friend of 
their cleverness in running away. They bragged about tricking the Regent. The friend 
swore secrecy, but instead revealed their secret. This was a betrayal, for they had trusted 
him. This sort of betrayal causes individuals to lose trust. Ex-offenders can understand 
how Mandela would have felt, for they too at some point will have felt as though they 
had been betrayed. After losing his job as a security guard, Mandela took up articles with 
a law firm, Witkin Sidelsky and Eidelma. At the same time he continued his studies part 


time, completing a BA through the University of South Africa (UNISA) in 1942. 


Mandela: The Arrest 
Nelson Mandela was arrested in a countrywide police sweep on December 5, 
1956. This led to the 1956 Treason Trial. He was acquitted on March 29, 1961. The 
treason trial lasted a long time. In the spring of 1960, there was a great revolutionary 
movement in the black townships around Johannesburg, Pretoria, and Cape Town. This 
was the first-time black agitators had struck in all three places at once. Violence was 
narrowly averted in Cape Town, but disaster struck in the township of Sharpeville, where 


police opened fire on demonstrators and sixty-seven people were killed." 
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Nelson Mandela was arrested again on July 11,1 963 in the Johannesburg suburb 
of Rivonia.'4 Seven men were arrested. Just like the woman caught in adultery, Mandela 
was brought to open shame. The news of his arrest was blazoned across the front pages of 
the South African newspapers. The South African press did their best to convince 
everyone that this was a unique case, unlike the various past political cases in South 
Africa. On the June 11, 1964, Mandela and seven other accused, Walter Sisulu, Ahmed 
Kathrada, Govan Mbeki, Raymond Mhlaba, Denis Goldberg, Elias Motsoaledi, and 
Andrew Mlangeni, were convicted and the next day were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Goldberg was sent to Pretoria Prison because he was white, while the others went to 


Robben Island. 


Mandela: Prison Life 
Mandela was incarcerated in the Robben Island Prison. He was first held at the 

jail in Pretoria, before being taken along with ten other political prisoners on a 1,000-mile 
van ride, culminating in Cape Town. Robben Island had freezing winter winds and was 
one of the harshest environments possible. The prison Mandela was in has been 
compared to Alcatraz in the United States or Devil’s Island in Guinea. Very few 
prisoners have ever escaped from Devil’s Island, and it is believed that only one man ever 
escaped from Robben Island. When Mandela and fellow prisoners arrived at the Island, 


the Afrikaans guards shouted: “This is the Island! Here you will die!!° 


'4 Joel Joffe, The State vs. Nelson Mandela; The Trial that Changed South Africa (London, UK: 
2007, 2014), 20. 
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On Robben Island Mandela was given the number 466/64. This meant he was the 


466" prisoner in that year, 1964. He was 46 years old. White armed guards with dogs 
shouted orders. He and the other political prisoners received the worst food and the least 
freedoms. Mandela still led protests. The prisoners worked slowly. They talked and 
passed messages in secret.!° 

The guards attempted to dehumanize them by making cattle calls. They expected 
Mandela as well as the others to run and be herded. Mandela did not participate in the 
guard’s games. Prison life was a major change. Mandela was not suited to it. He had been 
very vigorous and active throughout his life to that point, but now he was deprived of his 
early morning exercise, previously one of the keystones of his day. 

Prison routine was painful, harsh, and sometimes truly awful. Mandela, along 
with his comrades, were held in one section of the prison. Everyone had their own cell. It 
was built of reinforced concrete in the style of a bunker. There was a 40-watt light bulb 
that gave some comfort in the evening. However, the prison guards refused to turn it off 
at night. The prisoners had to try to sleep despite the light. They were awakened early in 
the morning. The prison guards would hit the floors with their sticks and clubs. Prisoners 
were given a small amount of breakfast, after which they were allowed a short period of 
outdoor exercise. Then they were sent off to work, where they would spend months 
sitting in the hot courtyard of the prison chopping away at blocks of granite and other 
stones. They slowly pounded the material into dust. This was an activity that had no 
intrinsic value. South Africa was determined to break the political prisoners. Life in 


prison was no picnic, with June and July particularly awful. The temperature would not 
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rise above 40 degrees Fahrenheit, and Mandela recounted that even in the sun he 
shivered, feeling the cold in his bones. They were given lunch, and it stank horribly. They 
were not allowed to talk to each other. They did, however, use hand signals and gestures. 
Over a period of time the prisoners built bonds with each other. They began to 
communicate with just a nod or a frown. Mandela stated that one of the great lessons of 
his time in prison was that every hurt and pain was administered by fellow humans, who 
increasingly began to demonstrate differences that their captors could perceive. He felt as 
though the worst was still yet to come. He spent several years splitting stones in the 
courtyard. Then he was carried by bus to hack away at limestone pits. This was work 
such that one cannot even imagine. The sunlight was so bright that it was blinding. As the 
sun bounced off the white limestone, it damaged the prisoners’ eyes. They requested 
sunglasses; however, several years passed before they received them. As a result of this, 
Mandela’s vision was permanently damaged. While the prisoners worked, a group of 
fierce Afrikaner guards tried to keep them silent. The prison offered so many hardships 
and privations. There was lack of contact with Mandela’s family. His wife, Winnie, made 
several requests to see him from the very moment he was sentenced. Mandela, however, 
was only allowed one visit every six months. Visitation was a very strenuous process for 
Mandela and his wife. She had to travel almost a thousand miles and was only allowed 
thirty minutes to visit. Mandela stated that his first visitation meeting was cruelly brief. 
He recalled the visiting room for noncontact visits was cramped and windowless. He sat 
in a chair and looked through thick, smudged glass with just a few small holes drilled into 


it to permit conversation. He had to talk very loudly to be heard.'? Mandela’s first 
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meeting was very awkward and painful. As he looked at his wife, he noticed she was 
losing weight. He then learned that his mother’s health was failing, and his son Thembi 
was estranged from him. It is difficult to begin to imagine Mandela’s pain on seeing his 
wife not looking her best, then receiving challenging news about the rest of his family. 
The load on his shoulders was continually increasing. Life in prison was far from a 
vacation: the guards saw to that. The guards would abruptly shout that the half hour was 
up. This grieved Mandela because he knew his wife had traveled a thousand miles to see 
him. Though Mandela faced many challenges in prison, he kept his inner strength. He 
was allowed to keep a vegetable garden, something that brought him great relief. 
However, his occasional noncontact visits with his wife left him drained and depressed. 
He knew that things were about to get even worse. Even while in prison, Mandela was 
being accused of inciting riots and outbreaks. 

After the assassination of Hendrik Verwoerd, the Prime Minister of South Africa, 
in 1966, a man called Van Rensburg became the jail administrator. He was described as 
big and strong, but clumsy. He had the reputation for being the worst of all jail 
administrators. He did everything that he possibly could to worsen the lives of the 
political prisoners. It was said that he urinated near the table where the prisoners were 
served their food. Van Rensburg clamped down on the prisoners, revoked their privileges 
and demanded more rocks be broken and more limestone quarried. Mandela worried 
about his family a lot. When his mother and son died, he was not even allowed to attend 
their funerals. He and his son had had some unresolved issues, and so the death of his son 
was very painful. Thembi had not visited his father in the past five years, even though he 


had only had been living ten miles away. Death can be a painful process and is even more 
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difficult while in prison. In 1970, things began to improve, however. Their working hours 
continued to be long and tedious, but Mandela and his comrades worked out a system. 


They managed to have long conversations that were not interrupted by the guards. 


Mandela: Making the Best of Prison 

While in prison, Mandela wrote poetry and studied philosophy. He began taking 
correspondence courses, sometimes from far-off universities. He studied for a second law 
degree from the University of London. He exercised his mind as well as his body. He 
became an inspiration to the younger prisoners. Exercise helped drain the tension and 
relaxed Mandela’s mind. He could then concentrate on discussions with his fellows and 
study when he was alone. Mandela became the chief spokesperson for the prison inmates. 
Whenever there was controversy, Mandela was called to speak for the group. Each 
prisoner fell into despair at different times. Mandela, along with his fellows, became 
masters at being prisoners. They were able to detect mood changes among themselves 
and those who guarded them. Mandela had been taught from an early age to look for the 
good in people, and prison was the perfect place to implement that practice. Mandela was 
incarcerated with the same group of men for a very long time. Then younger inmates 
started to arrive. Some were in their teens and twenties, and while they respected 
Mandela a great deal, they began to question the way he interacted with the guards. 

Mandela was shipped off the island and moved to Pollsmoor Prison, which was a 
different world. Things were getting better. At Pollsmoor Prison there was no lime to 
hack, no blinding sunlight. Mandela was now able to attend to his health issues, which 


had worsened during his eighteen years on Robben Island, and for political reasons, the 
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white South African government did not want Mandela to die of neglect or disease. 
President Reagan at the time was speaking of constructive engagement with South Africa 
and attempting to ease the racial tension. Mandela now had access to more up-to-date 
newspapers, and his wife was able to visit him properly for the first time in eighteen 
years. He kissed her for the first time in nearly two decades. It was a very memorable 
event. They did not take their newfound freedom to the fullest expression, however, for 
they felt that would be unfair to the other political prisoners who did not enjoy the same 
freedom as Mandela. Though he was able to express himself more, his loyalty to the 


struggle did not allow him to enjoy luxuries while his comrades suffered. 


Mandela: The Past Must Be Forgiven 

Mandela was adamant that it was important to forget the past and concentrate 
instead on building a better future for all.'® It is impossible to move forward when you 
are holding on to the past. There must be forgiveness.” 

One of the most important decisions that Mandela made was this decision to 
forgive. This point is vital to my DMin project. Mandela insisted on publicly forgiving 
most of the people who had incarcerated him. He even had warm, heartfelt 
reconciliations with his former tormentors.”? Mandela’s fellow prisoners did not criticize 


him, but they could not understand his attitude upon his release. Mandela had learned a 
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long time before that forgiveness was the path to mastery. His fellow inmates felt he was 
too generous toward those who had done wrong, however. 

Even when Mandela became president of South Africa in 1994, he endured 
considerable criticism from within his own party ranks. He and Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu had a public argument when Tutu accused Mandela’s government of corruption. 
They publicly reconciled later that year, however, and Mandela made Tutu chairman of 


the Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC). 


Mandela: Forgiveness Must Be Pursued 

Ramin Jahanbegloo states that the one who is hurt commonly thinks of hurting in 
return, and this is how the desire for vengeance is born.”! People are always going to do 
things that may offend us. The best way of avenging ourselves is not to do likewise. God 
wants our hearts to be pure. Revenge is not a method to be utilized to achieve justice. 
Revenge is very harmful. Though no crime should go unpunished, revenge is totally 
different and must be transformed into forgiveness. There are many disappointments in 
life. We face them daily. In order to have peace within, we must forgive. Like vengeance, 
revenge is also a deadly passion, one whose uncritical acceptance damages the future for 
human society.” 

The moral connection between human beings seems to be that, as the “image and 


likeness” of God visible on the earth, human beings offer a special glimpse into the 


1 Ramin Jahanbegloo, On Forgiveness and Revenge (Saskatchewan, Canada: Routledge, 2017), 
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character of God, especially when they live as God designed.” It is very difficult to have 


ill feelings toward someone when realizing that they are made in the image of God, 
whether they know it or not. 

When we value human life and understand that humans were made in the image 
of God, it should change our perspective. Every human being is sacred, even if their 
behavior reflects otherwise. Only God has the authority to give humankind this sacred 
status. God has made sacred and consecrated each and every human being. We cannot 
hold grudges or unforgiveness against, or hate a sacred being. Human beings need to love 
each other without partiality. It is easy to love and forgive those whom we know and 
have a relationship with, but can we forgive those we have a problem with, especially if 
they have not asked for forgiveness? 

We must not hold the perfect measuring stick to human life. Everyone falls short 
of the glory of God. That does not take away from the fact that humankind was made in 
the image of God. Unforgiveness keeps one bound. True forgiveness requires a level of 
maturity. There is no magical formula for forgiveness. Forgiveness is a choice. No one 
can force anyone to forgive. Forgiveness is about reconciliation. Human beings are 
always going to be faced with a line between revenge and forgiveness, hate and love. 
Humans decide to love or hate. It all depends on our attitudes in life. 

As Sabine Heinlein points out, forgiveness doesn’t mean forgetting and it is more 


important to forgive yourself than be forgiven by the victim. If the victim is not ready to 


23 David P. Gushee, The Sacredness of Human Life (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm B. Eerdmans 
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forgive, it may compound the problem. You can apologize in absentia. Forgiving doesn’t 
mean condoning behavior. We are all victim, perpetrator, and bystander.”* 

In their personal lives genuine Christians choose the path of forgiveness to break 
the cycle of violence, rather than giving in to the temptation of revenge. They know very 
well that “violence performed against you can never justify violence on your part.” The 
same Christians who are peaceful in their personal lives also often refuse to join any 
army, nor do they give their blessing to their leaders to go to war and kill other human 
beings. They know that Christ’s admonishment to love your neighbor includes 
neighboring communities and nations who deserve to be loved as brothers and sisters, 
rather than hated as enemies.”° 

Nelson Mandela never professed to be a perfect man. The years after his release 
from prison were extremely cluttered for him.*° He was preoccupied with organizing the 
African National Congress, conducting negotiations, preparing for the elections, 
governing as president, travelling the world as the most celebrated leader of his age, and 
all the while coping with the pain of a divorce from Winnie. He was a very private man 
and he found it difficult to talk about personal relationships. 

Nelson Mandela served one term as president. He stepped down in 1999 and 


devoted the rest of his life to helping people in South Africa.*’ He met with foreign 
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governments and invited them to bring their businesses back to South Africa. When he 
was not traveling the world, he enjoyed getting to know his many grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 

Nelson Mandela announced in 2004 that he was stepping away from public life.?* 
His efforts were to carry on, however, through the Nelson Mandela Foundation, the 
Nelson Mandela Children’s Fund, and the Mandela Rhodes Foundation, all of which 
provide money for education to young Africans. Mandela passed away at his home on 


December 5, 2013. 


Conclusion 

Prison is filled with challenges. It requires major adjustments to make it in prison. 
Nelson Mandela not only made it in prison, he excelled after being released. Being in 
prison does not define a person. Regardless of what and how an individual was pre- 
prison, they must adjust to life in prison and after prison. It is a trying task to be forced to 
deal closely with prisoners and guards routinely up close. Surely there will be some form 
of disagreement at some point or another. The question is what does a prisoner do then? 
Forgiveness is vital to the success of anyone. Without forgiveness, human life will head 
for destruction. Prisoners go through a process that a lot of people cannot relate to. We 
often hear the mild confession of individuals who say they just didn’t get caught, and 
therefore they do not judge. Then there are others who are like the scribes and pharisees: 
it is as if they have never sinned, at least, not until they have are confronted with the 


matter. Once in prison everyone is considered guilty. There is no question about that 
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issue. One has either been found guilty by one’s peers or entered a guilty plea. Either way 
the verdict is guilty. Prison life can be daunting. The rights a person had are now 
relinquished. Now the prisoner has been legally convicted, in some states that person is 
even considered a slave. 

Having been convicted, prisoners must rely on those in whose custody they are. 
They are told when they can eat, sleep, shower, and even use the restroom. A prisoner’s 
life is stripped away. They are to do what they are instructed, when instructed, and how 
instructed. This can be very stressful. The guards are only following rules that they have 
been given. The warden over the prison is only following rules. The courts are only 
following the law passed down by the legislation. The warden is not attacking the 
prisoner through petty rules. The guards are not being spiteful by locking a prisoner in 
their cell, although individuals can utilize those positions to be mean and corrupt. The 
prisoner, if not careful, only sees the guard oppressing them, which can bring about 
animosity and hatred. The guard is following the rules that they were given. This can 
cause the prisoner to feel as though the guard has an issue with them. The rules only 
allow guards and prisoners a professional relationship. The guards need their career, 
therefore they trying not to let the prisoners get them into any trouble. The prisoner sees 
the guards as the law. It is the guard’s position to keep them in line. Faced with 
imperfection, the prisoners know that they may not follow all the rules all the time 
because they are not perfect. The guard is there waiting for those mistakes. It is a cycle 
that does not end: cops and robbers. Yet that cycle can be broken. Mandela began 
communicating with the guards, as did Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Until one has a 


conversation with another, the two can never come to any understanding. A conversation 
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would reveal that the oppression is not personal. The guards are doing a job. A crime was 


committed. The judge handed out a sentence. Now it’s time for the prisoner to move 
forward with their life. Forgiveness can be healing. Unforgiveness can callous the heart. 
Unforgiveness can become worse as time progress to the point where prisoners use 
substances to ease the pain of life rather than face their issues and move forward. 
Prisoners must forgive their accusers and themselves. Then they must turn to a life of 
prosperity by living righteously. Jesus told the woman: go and sin no more. The study of 
Nelson Mandela shows that an ex-offender can excel exceedingly. After letting the past 


go and moving towards forgiveness and healing, there is no limit to what lies ahead. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Pastoral care mentorship is a healing ministry of forgiveness for post-incarcerated 
individuals. To this end, this project embraces several theological concepts. 

First, post-convicted individuals need to understand what it means to be human 
(theological anthropology). There is a connection between God and humans. There needs 
to be an understanding of human development, culture, and change. Why do humans act 
in certain ways and why should humans act in other ways? Understanding humanity 
helps in the forgiveness process. 

The Bible gives us exclusive information, not only about God, but also about 
ourselves. Ignoring this revelation, modern scientific opinion regards man as a higher 
kind of animal, which has slowly evolved to its present form over millions of years. 
However, the facts of man’s origin and nature cannot be known apart from what God has 
revealed in his Word. Any opinion that is not grounded upon and governed by this 
revelation will be conjectural and faulty. As human beings, we should seek to learn what 
the Creator has revealed about us; being Christians, we should accept this revelation as 
absolute truth and base our understanding of this doctrine on it. Note: throughout this 
study, the word “man” is used generically for both male and female humans, except in 


those passages where it obviously represents the male gender. 
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Second, I will focus part of this discussion on the person and work of God the 
son, the Lord Jesus Christ (Christology). Because of the importance of Jesus’s atoning 
work and the objective of the Holy Spirit to exalt Him, there is an abundance of detail in 
the New Testament about our Lord’s earthly life and work. From the fall of man onward, 
the biblical revelation anticipated the coming of the promised Messiah-Savior. Consisting 
of the Old Testament anticipation and New Testament fulfilment, this revelation has been 
preserved that we might believe in Jesus’ deity and atoning work and that we might 
receive eternal life through faith in His name. 

The third section of this chapter explores ecclesiology. A blessing of salvation is 
being called unto the fellowship of our Lord Jesus Christ and other believers. The 
doctrine of the church reminds us that we who are saved are not isolated bits of humanity, 
scattered about the world. Instead, we are united to all our saved contemporaries; we 
belong to a great spiritual fellowship, which exceeds denominational boundaries, has a 
special relation to the Lord Jesus, and engages in worship, teaching, and evangelism. The 
Christian church is as important as the nature and practice of the Christian life. 

Fourth, I focus on hamartiology. The Bible teaches that the human being is a 
sinner. Adam’s disobedience to God brought about a ruinous change in his total being 
and generated within him the sin-principle. These cataclysmic results also extend to all 
his posterity. Therefore, it is urgent that we understand the dynamics of sin and how we 
can experience deliverance from its disastrous effects and victory over its tenacious 
power. 

Fifth, I discuss Paterology, i.e., the study of the first person of the Trinity. It is 


very important to know God as the father. This builds a connection with relationship, 
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indicating that the father is a person, which is seen in his possessing features of 
personhood, such as selfhood, individuality, morality, and perpetuity. 

Six, I will discuss pneumatology, i.e., the study of the Holy Spirit. The ex- 
offender needs the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is a gift. This discussion involves the 
personality of the Spirit, the deity of the Spirit, and the work of the Spirit throughout 
Scripture. 

I finally discuss pastoral care, which involves helping individuals develop the 
skills, character, and convictions necessary for understanding and proclaiming God’s 
word. Pastoral care entails preaching, leadership, biblical counseling, evangelism and 


missions. 


Theological Anthropology 

The creation of human persons, their status as beings made in the image of God, 
their fall into a sinful state, and their subsequent redemption and eschatological 
glorification, all of these are theological realities without which the human person cannot 
be fully comprehended.'! The human person is always and already defined and 
determined by relationship to God. The true knowledge of the human person begins with 
the relationship between God and humans. Humans were fully created in the image of 
God at creation, but that image was lost or marred after the Fall and stands in need of 
restoration. Ex-offenders need to know what it means to be human. Understanding 


humankind will allow them to be more forgiving to others as well as to themselves. 
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Human beings are unique. They are set apart from the rest of the creation, identified by 
the imago Dei, even after the fall. 

Human beings are mysterious. There are depths to humanity that are not to be 
taken lightly. Each human person mirrors the image of God, an infinite, transcendent, and 
mysterious God. There will always be something at the core of the human person that 
evades our grasp. The image of God involves the incomplete narrative of God’s 
covenantal relationality with humanity. The true nature of the human person will remain 
hidden until the ending of that story. 

Furthermore, human persons are relational beings and always already involved in 
several key relationships. The human person is created to be in and have relationships. 
Personal relationships cannot exist without some level of freedom to relate. This entails 
seeing the human person as having whatever kind of freedom is necessary to support 
personal relationship and responsibility. Human persons are capable of making (or not 
making) morally significant decisions for which they can and will be held responsible. 

David Gushee’s book The Sacredness of Human Life emphasizes the universality 
of these human moral obligations to other human beings.” From womb to tomb, no-one is 
excluded. All humans must be viewed with reverence and treated with respect and care. 
We owe everyone particular moral obligations, first to protect them, and then to see to 


their flourishing in every possible way as human creatures made in the image of God. 
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It is not difficult for most Christians to understand why human beings should be 
viewed and treated as sacred. The Scriptures clearly state that human beings are made in 
the image of God. 

Some theologians suggest that human freedom is a point of connection to the 
divine. Not only is freedom a human capacity, but it is also a transcendent capacity ,that 
for God is a free being and the one who provides the ground for our freedom. If God and 
humans are both seen as “persons,” then we might understand freedom as a common 
capacity of persons, and, by extension, one of the qualities that goes into the imago Dei. 
Gerald Bray, for example, describes the imago as a personal property that humans share 
with the divine being. It is best exemplified in the person and work of Jesus Christ, but it 


is present from the very beginning in all created human beings.° 


Christology 

The attention now turns to the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. The fact that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is God the Son is fundamental to Christianity and to faith in Him, 
because no one but God could be the Savior. The Scriptures teach that Jesus is God, the 
Second Person of the holy Trinity and the image of the invisible God. Jesus is identified 
as Lord. He is called the Word. As the Word, the Son expresses who the invisible God is 
and the truth God communicates to man. 

It is very important to understand who Jesus is. Jesus wants the sinner to repent 


and turn away from a life of sin and follow him. If we accept Jesus into our lives, our sins 
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can and will be forgiven. Forgiveness means the remission of debts, liberation from one’s 
past, and the healing of relationships.* In Jesus’ preaching, we see reconciliation with 
God and with the community. Jesus proclaimed forgiveness in word, parable, and in 
deeds. The blessings of salvation are available for those who trust in Jesus and in the 
kingdom he proclaimed. Jesus stated, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they who mourn, for they will be comforted.”° Jesus lets 
it be known that, even though we face challenging situations, it can be well with our souls 
if we have him in our lives. 

Jesus’ parables challenge our customary way of seeing our world and force us to 
ask questions and to rethink our values. There are parables are about seeds growing in 
fields and harvests, merchants and bakers, laborers and fishermen, tenant farmers, 
debtors, and landowners, travelers on dangerous roads and village wedding feasts. There 
is an open-endedness about the parables, and multiple meanings.° They invite us into 
their world, and we find ourselves identifying with different characters in the stories. If 
parables causes us to reassess our way of seeing things, they also give us access to the 
imagination of Jesus and his personal experience of God. Thus, they are doors to a deeper 
understanding. Using poetry and metaphor, the parables link the familiar with the 
unfamiliar. In this way they give concreteness and immediacy to the transcendent; those 


that hear them are brought to face the mystery of God. 
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The kingdom of God is at the heart of Jesus’ message. It is the center of Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount and the subject of most of his parables. Jesus may have been the 
first to use the phrase “kingdom of God,” but its roots lie deep in the Old Testament. The 
idea finds its origin in the notion of the kingship of Yahweh. The parable tradition 
illustrates that the kingdom of God is already in place. Chapter thirteen of the Gospel of 
Matthew includes seven parables about the kingdom. It is the seed that falls on the rocky 
ground, the wheat growing up with the weeds, the tiny mustard seed that becomes the 
large bush, the yeast mixed in with the flour, the treasure buried in the field, the pearl of 
great price, or the net thrown into the sea. According to these parables, the kingdom is 
accessible, growing, transforming, hidden, found, and gathering. 

Meals also played a very important role in the ministry of Jesus; it is interesting 
how often they are mentioned in stories about Jesus and in his parables. In what is 
referred to as the table fellowship tradition, Jesus proclaimed the forgiveness of sins in 
deeds. Jesus’ practice of table fellowship illustrates the presence of God’s kingdom. To 
share a meal with someone in the Middle East, even today, is a sign of communion. In the 
Judaism of Jesus’ day, to share bread at table over which the head of the house had asked 
a blessing signified fellowship with God, while the purity laws forbade associating with 
those who were unclean or outside the Law. The distinctions between the clean and the 
unclean as well as between sinners and the righteous found expression in the rules 
governing table fellowship. Jesus relativized the purity laws by teaching that nothing that 
enters one from outside can defile that person; but the things that come out from within 


are what defile. Jesus’ table fellowship thus had implications for sinners. 
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Meals with Jesus were joyous occasions. Jesus was greatly criticized for 
associating with tax collectors and sinners, those considered outside the Law by the 
religious authorities. In this way Jesus proclaimed by signs the participation of all in the 
kingdom of God. God’s kingdom is inclusive; no one is excluded. Jesus had an openness 
to sinners. Jesus did not accept nor condone anyone’s sins. He reversed the normal 
pattern of conversion first and then communion. His offer of communion with sinners 
triggered repentance; thus conversion flows from communion, and not the other way 


round. 


Ecclesiology 

A valid distinction between Christ’s universal church and the local Christian 
church is their composition and the relation of the people in them to the Lord. The 
universal church consists of saved people who are joined to Jesus through a spiritual 
union, while a local church might have among its members people who have not been 
born again. The true universal Christian church is that company of people who have been 
saved and joined by the Holy Spirit’s baptism to Christ, and to one another, to form a 
body of which he is the head.’ 

Pentecost marked the birth of the church.® As the spirit filled the 120 believers 
who were waiting and praying, the miracle of tongues caused a sensation. Some 
observers accused the Christians of drunkenness. At this point, Peter emerged as the 


spokesperson for the early church. This was the first occasion of the baptism of the Holy 
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Spirit, which is essential to the church’s construction. The nature and the construction of 
the church could not have existed without the Lord’s exaltation and the subsequent 
baptizing work of the Holy Spirit. The Lord’s building of his church is a part of his 
Messianic work during the present age. This means that as a man, He is carrying out this 
aspect of the Father’s will. The Lord is building his church quantitatively by ministry to 
the unsaved and qualitatively by ministry to the saved. His building the church 
quantitatively means that he is doing this by saving all who exercise salvation faith in 
him and by bringing them into union with himself and with all others in him. He does this 
through the Holy Spirit’s work of regeneration and baptism to form a body of which he is 
the head. That he is building the church qualitatively refers to his promoting the spiritual 
growth of his people. 

Jesus is constructing the church as a man as he sits at the right hand of the Father 
in Heaven. The Lord Jesus uses several means to save the lost and cultivate the spiritual 
growth of his people. First, Jesus uses the Scriptures. Jesus uses God’s Word in his 
ministry to the unsaved and the saved. It is very important in our ministries that we share 
with others God’s Word. This allows God to minister to their spiritual needs. Second, he 
uses the Holy Spirit. In addition to the Holy Spirit’s ministry of regeneration and 
sanctification, the Lord Jesus is using the Holy Spirit’s baptism, which occurs at salvation 
to form his church. By this baptism the believer is not only brought into spiritual union 
with Christ, with the result that he is in Jesus, but he also is placed into the body of 
Christ, the church. By this the believer is brought into union with all other believers who 
are in the body to form the church. To be distinguished from his physical body, this 


mystical body of believers is Christ’s church, of which he is the head and life. The head 
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is a figurative expression for authority and supervision; life refers to the spiritual life of 
his people. Third, he uses his people who are on earth. United to Jesus, believers who are 
on earth are his ambassadors, and their bodies are his members, individually and 
collectively, through which he works in this world. It is urgent that we who are saved 
recognize our part in his great enterprise and cooperate with him by our yielding to his 
management and following his direction. 

The present function of the church is to serve as Christ’s body on earth. This is 
where the Lord Jesus is at the right hand of God working in this world to build his 
church. The believer’s body individually is the Lord’s member. Collectively, the church 
members on earth form his body through which he works. Just as our body is a means by 
which we express ourselves, so the church on earth is the means by which the Lord Jesus 
expresses himself and acts in this world. 

The future function of the church is to be Jesus’ bride, or wife. This means that all 
who comprise his church will have a special, spiritual relationship with him that will be 
analogous to that between a husband and a wife. Believers who belong to Christ’s 
universal church are a part of his kingdom, but the kingdom also includes all of the saved 
of other ages as well. 

The local Christian church consists of persons who profess salvation faith in Jesus 
and his atoning work. They are organized according to New Testament principles. They 
are obedient to the Lord’s ordinances. Jesus is the supreme leader of the local and the 
universal church. Whenever Jesus’ people gather together in his name, he is right in the 


midst of them. His word is the supreme authority of his people’s faith and practice. Christ 
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gives oversight of the local church to spiritually gifted men or women who are divinely 
called to this office. These individuals must be qualified for the work 

The idea of a church is the idea of a society of men and women who share a 
common life with God and one another. As Guy Manzini notes, ““A common life proper 
to persons is a life of understanding the same things, knowing the same truths, prizing the 
same dispositions that make for successful human agency, and loving each other so as 
ensure a common possession of these things. No human being wants to live by himself 
and unto himself. We want true friends: friends that are interested in the truth and want 
true goods for one another, goods that will bring us to completion as human beings.” It is 
important that ex-offenders have an understanding of the church, for one of the purposes 


of the proposed ministry project is to draw them into the body of the church. 


Hamartiology 
The Scriptures teach that sin is an impersonal, temporal, evil force, which is 
confined to fallen angels and all earthly humans and which expresses itself through their 
natures.'° There are two aspects to sin: sin as an evil principle, force, or energy, and sins 
as the evil expressions of this energy in the activities of fallen angels and earthly humans. 
The Scriptures assert what we know from personal experience. We have failed, 
and we continually fail. We are all sinners. The Bible understands sin fundamentally as 


failure. Sin is a failure of the human heart. The biblical word “sin” means primarily 
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missing the mark or falling short.!! It refers to our inability to be what God desires for us 
to be. It speaks of our failure to fulfill God’s intention for us. Our human failure is radical 
and progressive. Rather than being some minor surface defect, sin dwells within us, in 
our personal control center. The Bible declares that sin infects our very being. As a result, 
our attitudes and actions are polluted. Paul declares that sin causes our hearts to be 
darkened. Sin has caused our thinking to become futile. We cannot comprehend spiritual 
truth. Our minds are hostile to God. Sin as an infection in the heart corrupts our 
affections. We are enslaved by all kinds of passions and pleasures. Sin is so pervasive 
that the Bible says we are slaves to sin. 

Sin is a failure of community. Sin refers to what we do. Our actions can be evil. 
Even our apparently good deeds can be tainted with evil motives. The Bible does not 
limit sin to just our conduct. At a deeper level, sin also encompasses who we are. Sin is a 
failure to be. We must return to the image of God. God created us to be his image 
bearers. At the heart of the imago Dei is God’s desire that we show forth the divine 
character. Sin, therefore, is the failure to reflect the image of God. God desires that we 
reflect the divine community. We are created for community; sin is a failure of 
community. This failure displays its presence in what we do. It is seen in our active 
rebellion against God. This is seen when we quarrel with each other and our misuse of 
creation. By not participating in the fellowship God intends for us, we miss the mark. We 
do not like to think of ourselves as sinners. A true sense of sin only comes as we hear the 


gospel. It is impossible to see the radical depth of our human failure until we come to see 
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the depth to which God suffered on our behalf. Sin denotes the tragic human failure that 


cost Jesus his life. 

It is declared in the Bible that we are God’s handiwork. Yet, we are not what God 
desires us to be. We fail to live in accordance with God’s purposes. All have sinned and 
fallen short of the glory of God. Genesis indicates that failure has characterized us from 
the beginning with the first human pair. Sin was not a part of our created nature; 
however, it did enter the world through a willful human act. This event is recorded as the 
fall. 

Humans fell into sin. The story of our descent into sin begins with Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden. Humans began their existence in innocence. As divine image 
bearers, they enjoyed a fellowship with God. Walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day, they were naked and felt no shame. They were in harmony with the rest of creation. 
They ate fruits from trees that they cared for. They lived among the animals that Adam 
named. Despite the total bliss of the garden, the first human pair chose to disobey a 
divine prohibition. Adam and Eve were innocent. They had not yet been confronted with 
the awful distinction between good and evil. Neither did they personally know the sting 
of sin. The serpent subtly raised doubts about God’s goodness, suggesting that God 
wanted to withhold some good from them. It was never God’s intention to deprive his 
creatures. God established rules for their own good to protect them from the 
consequences of eating the forbidden fruit. The serpent’s words deceived Eve. This led to 
Adam and Eve questioning God’s goodness, as human beings still do today. God’s 
command gave birth to choice: a choice between trusting obedience or faithless 


disobedience. This is an issue that we face today. Once Adam and Eve disobeyed God, 
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they no longer reflected the grandeur of the divine image. Their peaceful happy perfect 


community was shattered. This sin destroyed their fellowship with God, each other, and 
creation that had characterized life in the garden. When they heard God walking in the 
garden, Adam and Eve hid themselves. This shows that the fellowship with the creator 
had been broken. They covered themselves from the gaze of the other, indicating that 
their sense of guilt and shame had marred the fellowship they had once known. Through 
their act, the first humans introduced enmity into a creation that had only known 
harmony. Fallen humans experience the sting of death in stages. It begins as spiritual 
deadness in the present. We are dead through the trespasses and sins. At the end of our 
life on earth, we face physical death and the uncertainty it brings. At the judgement, death 
will come in its fullness, as sinful humans experience final separation from the source of 
life, eternal banishment from God’s community. 

The narrative of the fall offers valuable insights into our situation. The Genesis 
story is not simply about us; it speaks about a first sin, the sin of Adam. There is a 
difference between Adam’s sin and our sins. The first temptation came to Adam and was 
instigated by the serpent. Our situation is totally different. Since sin lies at the core of our 
being, temptation already has a foothold within us. Adam’s sin occurred in a pristine 
community. In the garden Adam and Eve enjoyed fellowship with God, each other, and 
all creation. We on the other hand find ourselves in a different situation when we sin. As 
those who are dead in your trespasses and sins, we act in the context of a prior failure and 
loss of community. The first sin shattered the glorious fellowship that Adam and Eve had 
with God. We cannot return to any prior era in history, which means we cannot return to 


the beginning. Just as the evil we do carries far reaching consequences, so also, we 
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simply can never restore the fellowship that our ancestors squandered. Instead, we are 
forced to start in the present. We can only begin with the conditions of the world as they 
now are. 

We have failed God. Rather than reflecting the divine love, we exploit others for 
our own ends or allow ourselves to be exploited. We are alienated from God, each other, 
our environment, and even ourselves. We stand condemned before our righteous judge. 
We find ourselves enslaved to sin.'* Even though we try, we cannot remedy our hopeless 
situation, for we are depraved. God did not leave us on our own nor forsake us to wallow 
in our own failure. 

The doctrines of man (anthropology), and the doctrine of sin (harmartiology), are 
closely linked. God created man to bring him glory and pleasure. But it is impossible for 
a lost person to bring pleasure to God. When Adam and Eve disobeyed, sin entered the 
human race. We are born with a sinful nature. Augustine said that it is impossible not to 
sin. Sometimes this nature is referred to as “the old man” or the flesh. When we are 
saved, the old nature, our sinful nature, is not eradicated. Instead, God came into us with 
his own nature. We were born with a sinful nature; we are born again with the nature of 
God. The Bible calls this a “new man.” Second Peter talks about being partakers of the 
divine nature. What happened to the old nature? Romans 6:2 tells us that it is dead. 
Romans 6:6 says our old nature is dead, but experientially, we still wrestle. The doctrine 
of sin, or harmartiology, is greatly neglected in our day. In the Old Testament, the most 


common word for sin is chata — meaning to miss the mark. The main New Testament 
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term, hamartia, has essentially the same meaning.!3 This idea of missing the mark 
reminds us that the central issue is not the quantity of sin but the reality of sin. As Alvin 
Reid puts it: 
If a person hangs over a great abyss by a chain, only one link must break to bring 
his death. One need rob a bank only once to be called a bank robber, commit 
adultery once to be an adulterer, and murder once to be a murderer. All people 


have sinned. The central issue is not, “have I sinned less than others?” Instead, we 
need to ask, ‘Is sin existent in my life? The key is sin, not individual sins.4 


Paterology 

Paterology refers to the study of God the father, the source of spiritual life.!° God 
has a personal, spiritual relationship with His people as their heavenly Father. He is a 
father in a sense that He has given to born-again people this new kind of life. Spiritual 
life, or eternal life, is more than everlasting existence. It brings to all who possess it new 
power, new direction, new purpose, new knowledge, new associations, new character, 
new desire, new activity, new interest, new hope, and new destination. 

God the father is the source of new life. He is unchanging. He will forever be the 
same. His nature does not change as ours does, but is constant and eternal. He will 
complete whatsoever he planned. God does not lie. God is a dynamic father. He deals 
well with his creatures. He does good. He bountifully bestows his gifts. We should praise 
our father for his goodness to us. We should also seek to do good. This consists of doing 


God’s will. God the father’s love is an affection that moves him to provide for the 
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wellbeing of his personal creatures, regardless of their personal merit or spiritual state. 
God’s love is different from human love. He graciously chose to love us and provide a 
way by which to deliver us from our sins and to bring us into a right relation with 
himself. Because of our sin-ruined condition and hostility toward God, there was nothing 
in us that attracted his love. He did not spontaneously love us or like us in our sinful state. 
He loved us because he chose to do so, not because he was compelled by anything in us. 

God’s love is universal. He loved the whole human race. It is sacrificial. Its great 
cost is seen in that the father gave his son, and the son gave himself in atonement for our 
sins. God’s love is gracious. He loved us though we were guilty, ruined sinners and 
enemies who were undeserving of this love. His love is beneficent. He is ready to bring 
about the greatest good in the lives of all who trust the Savior. His love is transient 
toward the unsaved. His love for the world was expressed in the giving of his son. God’s 
love for his people is everlasting. He has a special covenant-love for his people. We who 
are saved are commanded to express God’s love to others, both saved and unsaved. To 
friends and foes, we are to express this love with our caring for others, especially 
undeserving people. We must seek to provide for their well-being, even at a personal 
cost. The expression of this love is the badge of true discipleship. This can only be done 
with the help of the Holy Spirit. 

Divine hatred is the stern, spontaneous reaction of God’s holiness against sinners 
and their sins. Holiness emphasizes God’s character as being separate from sin, while 
hatred emphasizes his reaction to sin. Passively, this hatred expresses itself as an attitude 
of hostility and a resolution to punish sinners. Actively, this hatred expresses itself as 


destructive judgment or punishment. In spite of this hatred, God deliberately chose to 
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love sinners and to provide for them salvation. This love for unrepentant sinners is not 
everlasting. Whenever sinners reject God’s Son and his atoning work, there remains for 
them only divine wrath. In all of his expressions of hatred, God is always just, dealing out 
to sinners what they deserve. In our gospel ministry to sinners, we need to emphasize 
God’s displeasure with them before speaking of his love for them, which if presented 
alone may be misunderstood as an indulgent sentimentality. While we are to love sinners, 
as God does through the gospel and its ministry to them, we must hate sin. We must 
accept God’s attitude toward sin and fear him with a wholesome respect. 

God exercises unmerited favor. God deals favorably with underserving people 
according to his sovereign purpose. Grace does not recognize human merit, worth, or 
works. God graciously gives to gospel believers salvation blessings which they do not 
deserve. Grace is the only principle by which God can save sinners. The principle of 
works can require him to deal with people as they deserve. Deserving hell, sinners cannot 
be saved by their human merit, worth, or good works. The same grace that saves also 
keeps people saved in spite of their spiritual lapses. In grace, God enables his people to 
do his will and to endure their circumstances. Divine grace portrays God in action, doing 
for us what we cannot do for ourselves. With the help of God’s grace, we can be the kind 
of people he wants us to be and do the things he wants us to do. By God’s grace we can 
make the best of our circumstances. This grace responds to faith. This is that faith which 
God gives and which we must exercise for salvation, daily, life, and ministry. As we 
believe God’s promises, we become the recipients of divine grace and its operation in our 
life. We not only are saved by divine grace but we also are to live our Christian life and 


serve the Lord by this grace. God’s grace is sufficient for us. 
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God shows compassion. In mercy, God shows compassion toward the guilty. God 
does this by withholding the punishment they deserve. His mercy is not endless toward 
the wicked. He will deal out judgment to those who reject his salvation in Christ. In 
mercy, God shows compassion toward those who suffer or who are in distress. He does 
this granting them relief. Not only should we be grateful to God for his mercy to us, but 
we should also show this mercy to others. God is patient with his people. He is 
longsuffering. This quality enables God to bear long with those who annoy or provoke 
him. He is patient in that he puts up with their frailties, including their immaturity, 
dullness, ignorance, and obstinacy. He is patient with the unsaved. In spite of their sins 
against him, he gives many of them opportunity to repent and believe the gospel. 
However, his patience with the lost is not endless. Having graciously given them the 
opportunity to repent, he will judge those who reject Him and the gospel. We must also 
be longsuffering toward others who try us and provoke us. 

Our father is a sovereign God. He is a supreme being. He is the highest in position 
and authority. He is above all persons, things, and places. He commands all creatures and 
things. Nothing exists that is not ultimately under his direction and control. We must 
acknowledge God’s sovereignty over our life and submit daily to his will. Our father also 
gives some people positions of authority in civil government, the church, and the home, 
for which they are accountable to him. Some of these qualities of God’s nature, at least to 
some extent, are transferable to his people as they are reproduced in us by God the Holy 
Spirit. They include holiness, righteousness, justice, goodness, faithfulness, love, hatred, 


grace, mercy, longsuffering, and authority. In order to express these, we must submit to 
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the Holy Spirit and look to him in faith to reproduce these in us. Then it can be said that 


we are godly people. 


Pneumatology 

It is supremely important to understand the work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit came upon people, or anointed them, for the purpose of enabling them for some 
ministry.'® The Holy Spirit is our helper. It is very important that we understand his 
ministry to his people in order that we might cooperate with him and allow him to do all 
that he desires in and through our lives. When we receive Jesus as our personal savior, we 
experience several works of the Holy Spirit. He regenerated us. Regeneration is the act of 
God the Holy Spirit whereby in response to salvation faith, he cleanses and renews the 
gospel believer’s soul and spirit and imparts to him spiritual life. It requires human 
response to the gospel. Regeneration takes place apart from human means. The Spirit 
regenerates the gospel believer after he has used the word and has imparted salvation 
faith to secure this human response, the reception of God’s gift of salvation. 

The baptism of the Holy Spirit is that work whereby he brings the gospel 
believers who are in him and who are saved during this age. The baptism of the Holy 
Spirit not only places the believer into Christ but also places him into the mystical body 
of Christ, which is his church. 

The indwelling of the Holy Spirit is its residing within the gospel believer and 


abiding in him forever. The bodies of the Lord’s people are the sanctuaries of the Holy 
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Spirit. The Holy Spirit’s presence is the pledge and foretaste of our future blessings in 


Christ. 

The Holy Spirit convicts us of sin. Since he convicts the unsaved of their sins, it is 
reasonable to assume that he also shows us our sins. He points to known sins by our 
consciousness, that vehicle of moral awareness. He also shows us through the Scriptures 
sins in our life that are unknown to us or that we have forgotten. 

The Holy Spirit teaches us. Sometimes called divine illumination, this is the 
activity whereby the Holy Spirit gives people an understanding of divine truth and the 
discernment to distinguish between truth and error. The apostle John points to the fact 
that God’s people are not abandoned to the fallibility of human teachers, for they are 
taught by the Holy Spirit. Apart from this ministry, it is impossible for anyone to 
understand the spiritual teachings of God’s Word. 

The Holy Spirit guides us and leads us in the will of God. He renews our mind in 
order that we may recognize and approve God’s will for us. The Holy Spirit leads us by 
different means: through the Scriptures, and through inward impressions or urges. We 
must discover the source of any urge before yielding to it, however, testing it against the 
teachings of the Scriptures and through prayer. The Holy Spirit guides us through 
circumstances—people as well as events. As we give ourselves to the leadership of the 
Holy Spirit and look to him for direction, we shall receive his guidance. This gift enables 
a person to minister compassionately to the needs of those who are experiencing some 
kind of economic, physical, or psychological lack or distress. 

When we think of the Holy Spirit in the creation of the world, we think of 


omnipotence. The Holy Spirit is omnipotent or all powerful. He brought forth the cosmos 
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out of the chaos that existed in the beginning. When God spoke, his word had to be 


obeyed. The spirit of God moved upon the desolation, and there came forth that which 


was beautiful for God and for man.!” 


Pastoral Care 

Pastoral care is a gift enabling a person to care for and to lead the Lord’s people, 
such as those who constitute a local church. The basic idea of pastoral care is shepherding 
or tending the Lord’s people with the authority, direction, and use of God’s Word. This 
ministry includes supervising the Lord’s people, teaching, exhorting, and reproving them. 
It includes protecting them from spiritual enemies. One must be an example to them. One 
must serve the people by ministering to their needs. Pastoral care also involves 
evangelizing the lost. 

Pastoral wisdom is expressed first of all through the pastoral carer’s ability to lead 
beside still waters, or to provide a steady and secure relationship that is relatively free 
from anxiety.'® The pastor offers guidance and right direction first of all by listening. The 
guidance that the minister offers to the whole congregation or to the larger group for 
which he is responsible comes from a variety of sources: theological and secular. 

A pastoral carer is not called to care for persons by solving their problems. He or 
she is called to represent, recognize, and communicate what a person really is. Care is 
pastoral when it looks deeper than the present situation and reminds the person cared for 


that he or she is a child of God created in and for relationship. 
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When it comes to pastoral counseling, Howard Stone points out that the medical 
model (diagnosis first, treatment second) is not necessarily the pastoral model. 
Assessment in pastoral counseling does not require knowledge of all of the facts before 
one can begin managing the problem.'? Diagnosis and treatment, assessment and change 
oriented activities, occur continuously throughout each pastoral care session. The process 
of solving people’s problems can begin within minutes after beginning the first interview. 
Assessment in brief pastoral counseling is looking for cues (stimuli) that trigger the onset 


of the problem and the reinforcers (rewards) that maintain it. 


Conclusion 

Pastoral care mentorship relies heavily on theology. Ex-offenders must 
understand what it means to be human. God created humans and made them sacred. 
Humankind is special and very important. The reentry process requires the ex-offender to 
value humanity. Valuing humankind will help in the forgiving process. God made man in 
his image and likeness. Man has the character of God. God loves man. He cares for man. 
Therefore, we must love and care for mankind also. If God forgives man, we should 
forgive man also. 

Knowing who Christ is and understanding that he died for the sinner is also vital. 
Christ died so that we could live. The name of Jesus is very powerful. At the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord. 
The church was established to come together to worship and fellowship. Ex-offenders 


need to be among the believers. Though difficult times may come, the church will keep 
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them grounded. The pastor serves as the shepherd. The shepherd protects and guides the 


sheep. 

It is because of sin that Jesus had to die. Sin brings forth death. We all miss the 
mark. Even if we feel mistreated, we must forgive others as well as ourselves. God has a 
standard for us to live by. There are effects of sin. When Adam and Eve fell, there were 
both immediate and subsequent effects. The immediate effects were the spontaneous, 
natural results of their sinning. The moment they sinned they died spiritually. Their 
sinning brought about the total corruption of their human nature, which ultimately led to 
physical death. Upon sinning, they became keenly aware of their nakedness before God, 
for their eyes were now opened to an experiential knowledge of sin and its guilt. 

God as the father helps us understand the love that he has for us. The love of a 
father is very dear. He is a protector and a provider. The Holy Spirit is a keeper. The 
reentry process is a process where people need to hear from God. The Holy Spirit is a 
teacher who will show and strengthen the ex-offender. The ex-offender needs a pastor or 
shepherd to help them navigate through the reentry process. The pastoral care mentorship 
program will aid the ex-offender through troubled waters while trying to deal with the 
uncertainties of life. There are frustrations with getting one’s life back on track. The 
pastor serves as a life coach. 

Ex-offenders are faced with leaving behind friends in prison to deal with family 
and friends, some of whom they have not dealt with in years. Everyone is a stranger. No 
one truly knows each other. The pressure of life causes individuals to become impatient, 
not thinking of all the mental pain that the ex-offender has experienced while 


incarcerated. There is much trauma from past hurt and disappointments. Not knowing 
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who to trust or even how to trust is a reality. Reentry can be challenging. With the help of 


God, there can be a successful reentry. 

The process includes being able to forgive in order to live. Harboring 
unforgiveness can and will be detrimental to a successful reentry. Unforgiveness causes a 
person to be bitter. It is very difficult to have joy in one’s heart if one is mad and upset 
about the past. Unforgiveness causes people to walk around as if with a hot coal in their 
hands, just waiting on someone to throw it on. All the while they are scarring their hands 
and causing themselves even more pain. They must drop the hot coal in order to be 


healed and have a successful reentry. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The non-church field that I have chosen for this unit is criminal justice reform, 
more specifically, prisoner re-entry into society as seen through the work and philosophy 
of the South Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation Department (SCVRD). The South 
Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation Center is a major blessing to the state of South 
Carolina. Post-convicted individuals face several challenges upon release. Prison life is 
very challenging. Former prisoners move from living in a warzone to being dependent on 
the system for all necessities of life. The penal system has been overhauled again and 
again. So many have tried repeatedly to improve the “system,” which has come a long 
way from the barbaric dungeon stage to the inmate corrections stage. The administration 
is charged with keeping an inmate on the straight and narrow. This is a task that is 
impossible for anyone to measure. Whether someone is free or incarcerated, living a sin- 
free life is impossible. We all fall short of the glory of God. Incarcerated individuals are 
forced to attempt lives that they cannot measure up to. This causes those individuals to be 
constantly scolded, which then persuades them to adopt the cops and robbers’ mentality, 
where the robbers are the prisoners, and the cops are the administrators or the 
correctional officers. The rules are strict and direct. It is impossible to be human and line 


up with every rule in the handbook. This impossibility forces prisoners to hide, be 
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secretive, and deceitful in order to get by. There are rules and laws they must abide by. 
Once rules are broken, there must be punishment. Some punishments can be severe. 
Rules must be enforced even though some may want to bestow mercy and grace. It is 
difficult, because some can abuse the mercy and grace, which will then corrupt the entire 
system. There must be order. This system ties everyone’s hands, because it forces 
perfection or punishment. The seed of discord has already been established, enhancing 
the unforgiveness between the incarcerated individual and anyone who crosses their path. 

Inmates are placed in an environment that is very tense. There is so much 
brokenness. Incarcerated individuals endure major challenges from the first day of 
detainment to release. Change is stressful for everyone, whether bound or free. 
Incarcerated individuals have issues on top of regular life issues. They are faced with the 
ups and downs of life. Dealing with the death of loved ones, for example, and not even 
being able to go to funerals to say farewell is hard for them. 

It is very stressful for post incarcerated individuals to reenter society—going from 
not being able to trust anyone to having to trust so many. The reality is that for reentry to 
work they must trust someone. They must therefore release unforgiveness to make this 
possible. This healing ministry relies on the individual releasing unforgiveness. It takes 
trust in order for reentry to be a major success. It can be very difficult to forgive 
individuals who have persecuted them. The pain of prison life is stuck in the ex- 
offenders’ minds. South Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation Center offers help on various 
levels. A life coach to help navigate through the reentry process is needed. This is 
someone with whom who the individual can discuss whatever needs to be discussed. 


Resources are gathered for special training for job applications. Trust in the process 
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requires setting an atmosphere that is relaxed and comfortable for the ex-offender. 
Allowing offenders to be themselves and grow into their destiny will aid in this. Being in 
prison and feeling alone is a terrible feeling. Being forced to live with strangers and go to 
sleep at night can be difficult if you don’t know what kind of people your fellow 
prisoners are. This uncertainty requires inmates to learn to sleep very lightly. Any loud 
noise or sudden quietness alerts an ex-offender. Some have trouble adjusting their sleep 
patterns upon release. 

Vocational Rehabilitation offers individuals help with navigating through life. 
The counselors are life coaches. They help guide individuals through their situations. 
They mentor their clients while helping them improve areas of their lives in order to live 
successful lives. They meet individuals wherever they are. The objective is to get them to 
a better place. Training is offered in-house and outside. The counselors try to do whatever 


it takes to get the individual where they need to be. 


Field of Study 
Rehabilitation of offenders and reform of the justice system is the field I chose to 
explore. As I explore this field, I will look at the policies and role of the Ohio Department 
of Rehabilitation and Corrections. The DRC, as well as other correctional entities, has 
been playing an aggressive game of catch up in recent times, trying to bring the state’s 
correctional system in line with the national trend toward modernization and reform of 


the criminal justice system. In the past, communication and coordination throughout the 
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system was poor.! The Department of Rehabilitation and Corrections came into official 
existence on July 12, 1972. It was designed to improve the correctional system and turn it 
in a new direction, rather than just maintain the short-term protection provided by 
imprisonment. The DRC is now concerned with the long-term protection of society that 
can be afforded only by rehabilitation of the offender. Though many individuals are sent 
to prison, some will be released one day. Whether they complete their sentence or make 
parole, that day will come. There have been steps taken to provide necessary treatment 
programs, education, training, and other opportunities and experiences aimed at preparing 
those in prison for their eventual release. 

A rehabilitation counsellor is a health and human service professional who works 
with individuals experiencing injury, disability and/or some social disadvantage to 
achieve occupational, social, and personal goals. To achieve this, rehabilitation 
counsellors work with people’s individual strengths and facilitate change in both the 
person and their environment. Vocational Rehabilitation is recognized as a 
multidisciplinary process. A rehabilitation team might be made up of professionals 
working in the disciplines of physiotherapy, occupational therapy, psychology, 
psychiatry, work counselling, work training, job teaching, and potentially others. In some 
vocational rehabilitation services, particularly small, single-disciplinary ones, all tasks are 
undertaken by one person, who then calls on other resources when the required level of 


expertise is not available.’ 


' “Report of the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction” (Urbana, IL: University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1974), 4. 


? Clive Langman, /ntroduction to Vocational Rehabilitation: Polices, Practices and Skills (New 
York, NY: Routledge, 2012), 178. 
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Some of the first images that come to mind when we think about corrections are 
prison walls, armed guards, and hardened criminals. Often it seems as though correction 
has lost its meaning, and that the exclusive focus of incarceration is incapacitation and 
punishment. Indeed, students seeking education in the field of corrections are often 
introduced to philosophies of punishment, causes of crime, alternatives to incarceration 
(e.g., community forms of supervision), and ideas on how correction systems can 
function better by reducing recidivism rates, improving public safety, and becoming more 
cost effective. These foci come as no surprise given the huge number of people currently 
under criminal justice supervision in the United States. 

In 1960, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation—a division of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—described the vocational rehabilitation 
process as a planned orderly sequence of services related to the total needs of the 
handicapped individual. It is a process built around the problems of a handicapped 
individual and the attempts to help solve these problems and thus to bring about the 
vocational adjustment of the handicapped person. The office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
details six basic and underlying principles that guide the vocational rehabilitation process, 
as follows: 

1. Action must be based upon adequate diagnostic information and accurate and 

realistic interpretation of the information that is secured; 


2. Each rehabilitation client must be served on the basis of a sound plan; 


3 Lior Gideon and Hung-en Sung, Rethinking Corrections: Rehabilitation, Reentry, Reintegration 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2011), 383. 
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3. Guidance and counseling of clients and close supervision of all services are 
essential at each step of the process; 

4. Each service must be thoroughly rendered and followed-up; 

5. The cooperation and involvement of the client and all others concerned with 
his/her rehabilitation is necessary and must be secured before adequate 
rehabilitation can be accomplished; and 


6. Adequate records must be kept.* 


Philosophy 

The DRC has a philosophy. The employees of the department believe that each 
offender is different and should be treated as an individual. Simply because someone 
offends society in a very serious way does not mean that they should be taken out of 
society and locked up in a cage. Serious offenses against a society present differing 
degrees of threat to that society. In order to protect society it is important to work to keep 
offenders out of institutions whenever possible and assist them in adjusting to society 
without offending against it. The department looks at those serious offenders who must 
be confined. They must be provided the humane care and experiences needed for them to 
return to society and adjust. The department believes in assisting those who have been 
released in this community adjustment in every way possible, and is open to new 


approaches. 


4 Rick H. Robinson, Foundation of Forensic Vocation Rehabilitation (New York, NY: Springer 
Publishing Company, LLC., 2014), 3. 
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Parole and community services were created to place greater emphasis on those 
aspects of the correctional system that relate directly to the community. The division 
includes the Adult Parole Authority, which encompasses the department’s parole and 
probation services, the parole board, and the operation of community-based correctional 
programs and services, such as reintegration centers, halfway houses, and furlough 
programs. The parole authority always handles parole and probation matters. The 
community services bureau assumes responsibility for community-based correctional 
operations, including the development of new community-oriented programs. 

The division of planning and research is responsible for the development of both 
long- and short-range programs for the department. These functions include correctional 
program research, program and facilities planning, and a major undertaking—the 
development of a computerized correctional information system. 

Programs are aimed at meeting the essential human needs of those in prison as 
part of corrections. In an effort to provide for a uniform and expanded overall program of 
services to residents, the department has moved to ensure the necessary central 
management and coordination of programs in the different institutions. There is help for 
educational, medical, psychological, religious, social, and volunteer services. 

The department sincerely seeks betterment for everyone. This is somewhat like 
the prosecutor in the courtroom. It is the prosecutor’s job to make sure that there is a fair 
trial because the prosecutor wants the best for everyone. The Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation wants to assure that both the ex-offender and society get the best results 


possible. 
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Religious services are needed to meet the spiritual needs of today’s diversified 
prisoners. Chaplains must coordinate religious programs as well as activities. Without 
belief in God, it is impossible to accomplish anything. Without releasing the pain and 
hurt of the past, it is very difficult to move forward. 

The Department of Rehabilitation and Corrections is responsible for aspects of the 
correctional process that relate directly to the community. The ex-offender is assisted in 
the reentry process. There is community aid available through the various programs. Ex- 
offenders need assistance for the difficult transition from the correctional institution to 
the community. The halfway house program helps ease the transition from prison to 
reentry by providing living quarters and counseling services. The halfway houses must be 
inspected, safe, and effective. In Ohio in 1973, $235,000 was appropriated for halfway 
house operations throughout the state. 

Halfway houses have a man-to-man volunteer program. Research shows that 
nearly half of the residents of Ohio correctional institutions do not receive visitors. This 
volunteer program was created to help those residents cultivate social values and develop 
solid community ties by enabling them to build positive one-to-one relationships with 
citizens on the outside. Volunteers participating in this program are trained and make 
regular visits to institutions to befriend residents who would otherwise go without 
visitors. Relationships that develop while the resident is incarcerated are furthered once 
parole is granted by having the resident spend an entire day with the volunteer. At this 
point they are receiving important counseling and aid in finding a job and returning to the 


community. 
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Ex-offenders are separated from the outside world for the duration of their 
sentence. There are some who receives visitation and other communication from family 
and friends who are on the outside. However, there are many who do not have any 
outside communication. They have no one to assist them in keeping them up with what is 
going on the outside. 

In 1973, a total of $2,644,292 in federal funds was spent by the department. The 
department was designed to transition the ex-offender into reentry. The program received 
grants for adult basic education. 

By default, jails, prisons, and forensic hospitals house increasing numbers of 
severely mentally ill individuals as a result of deinstitutionalization, homelessness, 
restricted polices for involuntary hospitalization, and criminalization of the mentally ill. 
Patients who, in former years, would have had their needs met by state hospitals are now 
incarcerated by the criminal justice system as a last resort. Individuals are arrested most 
often for behaviors that the community finds intolerable.° 

Because of their user-friendliness and ease of implementation, the modules of the 
UCLA Social and Independent Living Skills Program, IIIness Management and Social 
Skills Training have been introduced in prisons and forensic hospitals in Canada and the 
United States. The California Department of Mental Health established a psychiatric 
rehabilitation program at Vacaville State Prison, in which mentally ill inmate-patients 
progressed through three levels of decreasing security as they revealed increasing skills in 


social and independent living. By the time they reached the third, day treatment level, 


> Robert Paul Liberman, Recovery from Disability: Manual of Psychiatric Rehabilitation 
(Arlington, VA: American Psychiatric Publishing, Inc., 2008), 485. 
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they had completed training in basic communication skills, had practiced them with the 
mental health and security staff, and were stable enough to sleep in a dormitory and 
attend vocational rehabilitation and recreational activities off their unit. The remainder of 
the rehabilitation program involved participating in modules teaching disease 
management, recreation for leisure, and community re-entry skills.° 

The office of the committee for Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons (OCRDP) was 
also established under the Rehabilitation Act. Its main objective is to liaise with 
Government and NGOs involved with service delivery and with policy concerning the 
implementation of the Rehabilitation Act. Other activities include the collection and 
retrieval of information about persons with disabilities and related matters, the 
preparation of rehabilitation programmes for submission to the Committee, coordination 
and cooperation with rehabilitation service providers, as well as monitoring and follow 
up activities.’ 

Prisoners with disabilities still face special problems. Eisenmann, a senior clinical 
psychologist in the prison system described cruel treatment meted out to young men with 
learning disabilities and emotional disturbance. He said they were often screamed at and 
sometimes shackled to a marble slab in the nude. In another article, Perske compared 
today’s treatment of prisoners with mental disabilities to that dispensed in 1962 Salem. 
He and other writers have described prisoners’ vulnerability to forced confessions during 
police interrogation, even where there is no physical evidence. Such individuals may not 


fully understand their legal rights or the warnings provided to them, and they may be 


® Liberman, Recovery from Disability, 486. 


7 International Labour Office, Employment of People with Disabilities: The Impact of Legislation 
(Asia and Pacific) (Geneva, Switzerland: International Labour Office, 2003) 11-12. 
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susceptible to compliance, suggestibility, and misinformation. Mistreatment by law 
enforcement officers occurs with a relatively small segment of the disabled population, 
but for those to whom it happens, it can be devastating. The fear, anger, and depression 
resulting from such episodes can take a long time to resolve. The opportunity to have 
one’s experiences and complaints aired before an official body with no vested interest in 
protecting the law enforcement agency, can ameliorate these after-effects somewhat, 
whether or not correction/apologies can be secured.® 

People who have been in prison, or in a war, had illnesses or accidents, or near- 
death type of experiences, or who have been in other traumatic or horrific situations, or 
extended family crises, describe these events as life changing. Their lives have changed, 
often quite radically. When they look back, they often talk about those events as having a 
particular significance. They would not necessarily want to return to being the person 


they were before that event. These events have matured them.” 


Unemployment 
Unemployment is harmful to health and is linked with increased general health 
problems. Ex-offenders are already facing transitional reentry issues. Not having 
employment or steady employment can really weigh down on them. It has been found 
that employment is beneficial in many aspects of people’s lives, while not working can 
have detrimental effects on people’s general health and well-being. Reentry can be very 


challenging. There needs to be a process to assist people in reentering society. In order 


8 Carolyn L. Vash and Nancy M. Crewe, Psychology of Disability (New York, NY: Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc., 2004), 185. 
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for there to be overall success, ex-offenders need help. They are being released back into 
the race and they are trailing. They must be guided in avoiding the revolving door 
syndrome, which is detrimental to the ex-offender as well as the community. As well as 
income, work provides other important benefits, such as social identity and status, social 
contacts, and support. It is a means of structuring and occupying time, activity, 
involvement, and a sense of personal achievement. 

Unemployment not only tends to dishearten people, but it also fills them with 
resentment. As Clair Liachowitz puts it: “Unemployment is probably the greatest single 
factor in breeding social unrest. Revolutionary philosophy finds fertile soil in the minds 
of those who are able and willing to work but who, on account of conspicuous weakness 
in our economic system, are forced to accept idleness with its train of cumulative 
indebtedness, want, and misery.” 

The Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) is a disability-specific regulation that 
explicitly protects the employment rights of people with disabilities. The complete act 
gives civil rights protections to individuals on the basis of race, sex, national origin, and 
religion. It guarantees equal opportunity for individuals with disabilities in areas of 
employment, public accommodations, transportation, state and local government 
services, and telecommunications. The term “disability” within the ADA is defined to 


mean (a) physical or mental impairment that substantially limits one or more major life 


'0 Claire H. Liachowitz, Disability as a Social Construct: Legislative Roots (Philadelphia, PA: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988), 64-65. 
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activities of such individual; (b) a record of such an impairment; or (c) being regarded as 
having such an impairment (Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990).'! 

There is substantial evidence that the vocational rehabilitation needs of people 
with mental illness are not being adequately addressed. Ex-offenders need to work, just 
as much as individuals who were never incarcerated. All people should have the right to 
suitable employment in conditions which reflect equity, security, human dignity, and 
respect. Suitable employment enables social and economic participation in society. The 
ministry project that I have developed has been shaped through the vocational 
rehabilitation center. I possess a range of skills, plus I have a trucking company that I 
have set up through which I can hire ex-offenders. 

Ex-offenders suffer from anxiety and depression. Anxiety disorders are associated 
with increased non-participation in the labor force, deflated employment trajectories, and 
impaired work performance compared to healthy people. 

Depression is known to cause absenteeism from work and impair work 
performance when at work. People with depression may have impaired motivation, 
impaired decision-making abilities, and a reduced capacity to initiate a particular course 
of action. Depression can be misunderstood by employers and vocational service 
providers as poor motivation for work generally or, when employed, as low motivation 
for working productively. 

One psychological view of depression is that it is like being trapped in a prison- 


like state or being lost in a dark fog. However, depression 1s also a psychological defense 


'! Susanne M. Bruyere and Linda Barrington, Employment and Work (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
Publications, Inc., 2012), 19. 
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against pain or fear. This is not necessarily a bad thing, because if someone can brave the 
pain and fear, they can step outside of this prison or cut through the fog of this depression 
and find a new sense of self.!” 

At a population level, the most commonly reported employment restrictions 
among people with anxiety disorders are restricted in the type of job (24%), need for a 
support person (23.3%), difficulty in changing jobs (18.6%), and restricted in the number 
of hours (15.4%). A substantial proportion of people with anxiety disorders (23.3%) and 
61.3% of people with psychotic disorders report a need for a support person if 
participating in employment." 

Mental illness can truncate primary, secondary, or tertiary educational attainment 
and vocational training, and disrupt normal career development. Educational attainment 
is linked to increased employment outcomes. Prison life can leave pain in the minds and 
hearts of ex-offenders. They are expected to get out of prison and live normal lives 
without any help. This is a very difficult task and it takes the intervention of God to make 
this possible. 

An insight that I gained is that Vocation Rehabilitation Center serves the 
community as well as the ex-offender. The mission is not just focused on the ex-offender. 
Staff realize that if they help the ex-offender to adjust properly to society, this helps the 
community. Though more time and resources spent on helping the ex-offender, the better 
it is for all. Inow understand why others help. They see the bigger picture. If they help 


with the reform, the ex-offender will then help make their community safer. 


Courtenay Young, Help Yourself Towards Mental Health (New York, NY: Karnac Books Ltd., 
2010), 114. 
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There is a need for specialized treatments to reduce employment restrictions. 
People with mental disorders can have difficulty obtaining both optimal treatment and 
suitable vocational assistance. They may be turned away by practitioners who recognize 
the extensive employment restrictions associated with the severe forms of these disorder. 
Practitioners may be unwilling or unable to provide specialist psychological and 
psychiatric treatments as part of a comprehensive vocational rehabilitation plan. 
However, specialized psychological treatments coordinated by a vocational plan may be 
effective through leveraging treatment motivation with vocational motivation. Providing 
timely and effective supplementary treatment is likely to reduce employment restrictions 
and increase the prospect of favorable vocational outcomes. Specialized treatment need 
not delay vocational plans because these can be provided in parallel with vocational 
interventions. 

Work has been regarded as a potential contributor and a tool for the treatment of 
mental illness. It has many advantages for people, including providing a source of 
income, a source of social identity and status, social contacts, support, and a sense of 
personal achievement. 

Unemployment, by contrast, has adverse effects on health because of poverty, 
poor housing, and a rejection by society. While work serves a range of important 
functions in a person’s life, not everyone can enjoy the benefits, particularly those 
suffering from severe psychoses. There are various reasons behind unemployment of 
people with severe mental illness (SMI), including poor performance, lack of work 


experiences, poor social skills, and deficits in cognitive functioning. 
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Various studies show that social behavior at work is a critical factor for successful 
employment of people with mental illness.'4 People need social skills in order to interact 
and communicate effectively with others. Someone who is socially competent is able to 
use these skills to integrate thought, feeling and behavior to produce the desired outcomes 
on other people in social situations. Generally speaking, social competence is being able 
to get along with other people. 

Current best practices in employment support include the integration of clinical 
and vocational services. This integration increases the capacity for clinical services to be 
responsive to treating symptoms of mental illness as they emerge at work and to refine 
these treatments to reduce the potential for side effects to interfere with employment. 
Integrated services can also ensure that co-occurring mental health issues such as 
substance abuse, and physical health conditions such as diabetes (both frequently 
experienced by people diagnosed with mental illness), are attended to in order to promote 


employment. 


Vocational Rehabilitation: Definition 
While the literature on vocational rehabilitation discussed below discusses the 
concept in general terms, the points made apply specifically to former offenders also, for 
these individuals fit many of the criteria requiring the intervention of vocational 
rehabilitation programs. Various definitions have been proposed for vocational 
rehabilitation. In Vocational Rehabilitation: The Way Forward, it is defined as enabling 


individuals with either temporary or permanent disability to access, return to, or remain 


'4 Lloyd, Vocational Rehabilitation and Mental Health, 158. 
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in employment.!> Vocational rehabilitation largely involves vocational assessment, work 
re-training, education and counselling, work guidance and ergonomic modifications, and 
psycho-social interventions (including vocational orientation and all other forms of 
preparation for returning to work). 

Although there are differences in the organization of vocational rehabilitation 
between countries (and sometimes even between regions within individual countries), the 
objectives of the vocational rehabilitation are always to maximize the ability of an 
individual to return to meaningful employment. The British Society of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, for example, states that the best rehabilitation practice for faster and 
easier return to work improves work and activity tolerance, avoids illness behavior, 
prevents deconditioning and chronicity, and reduces pain and the effects of illness or 
disability. '° 

The term “disability” refers to limitations in physical or mental function caused 
by one or more health conditions in carrying out socially defined task and roles that 
individuals generally are expected to be able to do. The term health condition includes 
pathology, or active disease, as well as impairment, which refers to losses of mental, 
anatomical, or physiological structure or function owing to injury, active disease, or 
residual losses from formerly active disease. The term disabling condition refers to any 
physical or mental health condition that can cause disability. Health conditions differ in 
the degree to which they precipitate disability, but all physical and mental health 


conditions that have a measurable association with or likelihood of causing disability are 


'S C, Gobelet and F. Franchignoni, Vocational Rehabilitation: The Way Forward (New York, NY: 
Springer-Verlag, 2006), 6. 
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potentially disabling conditions. A secondary condition is any additional physical or 
mental condition that occurs as a result of having a primary disabling condition. 
Secondary conditions quite often increase the severity of an individual’s disability and 
are also highly preventable. '7 

Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) clients may lack motivation due to feelings of 
hopelessness and passivity, unrealistic service goals, fear of losing Social Security and 
other benefits and aid, and unstable job markets. Although external factors can indeed 
influence client behavior, internalized and intrinsic motivation have been found to have a 
stronger effect on treatment engagement and compliance. It is important for tasks and 
goals in rehabilitation counselors and other health professionals to assesses client feelings 
and values related to behavior change in addition to external forces that impact 
motivation.!® 

By default, jails, prisons, and forensic hospitals house increasing numbers of 
severely mentally ill individuals as a result of deinstitutionalization, homelessness, 
restricted policies for involuntary hospitalization, and criminalization of the mental ill. 
Patients who, in former years, would have had their needs met by state hospitals are now 
incarcerated by the criminal justice system as treatment of last resort. Individuals are 
arrested most often for behaviors that the community finds intolerable, such as vagrancy, 
public urination and defecation, loitering, trespassing, petty theft, and shoplifting, 


threatening and aggressive behavior, and substance abuse. Epidemiological studies have 


'7 Andrew M. Pope and Alvin R. Tarlow, Disability in America (Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press, 1991), 35. 
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revealed that upward of 20% of individuals in county jails and state and federal prisons 
suffer from serious mental disorders. With more than 3,000 mentally ill inmates, the Los 
Angeles County Jail may be the largest psychiatric institution in the country.!” 

In an ideal world, there would be a comprehensive range of services which 
enabled people to access, maintain, and return to a valued work occupation. These 
services would be contained under the broad umbrella of one integrated system. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. Services only exist where there are available 
finances and so the configuration of available services is almost wholly dictated by socio- 


economic objectives and priorities. 


Being Out of Work 

Unemployment, for most people, is a negative experience. Those who become 
unemployed are more likely to increase their smoking and alcohol consumption, reduce 
their physical activity, gain weight, and have reduced psychological wellbeing. It is not 
uncommon for people who lose their job to develop secondary mental health problems in 
addition to their presenting ailment. This is particularly the case when they have been 
unemployed for a prolonged period of time, following, say, an injury. Families also suffer 


and bear much of the burden in these situations. 


Moving into Work 
Disabled people, including former offenders, face some of the greatest difficulties 


when moving into employment, as they often experience multiple disadvantages. For 


'? Liberman, Recovery from Disability, 485. 
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people who are unemployed or with few skills or other disadvantages, vocational 
rehabilitation offers training and useful education. Participating in these types of 
activities should generally be viewed as a stepping stone to other work options; that is, a 
means to an end, rather than the end. 

Keeping in Work 

It is good business practice for employers to have a policy in place for absence 
management (some employers refer to this as an attendance management policy). The 
purpose of this policy is to give the employee information about any statutory entitlement 
to leave. These policies usually include sickness reporting procedures and set out the 
roles and responsibilities of the individual, their manager, human resources or personnel, 
and the occupational health department, if available. The existence of a policy of this sort 
is important in helping to ensure fair and equitable treatment of all employees. Recording 
sickness absence and keeping in regular contact with the person who is off sick are 
important elements of an effective absence management policy. 

Helping people with chronic illnesses and disabilities (CID) cope with the effect 
of their conditions is essential to the clinical practice of rehabilitation health 
professionals. This is because any experienced difficulties related to psychosocial 
adjustment of rehabilitation clients can also adversely affect treatment outcomes of all 
rehabilitation health professional in the interdisciplinary team. Although traditional 
medical models of CID regard impairment and disability as fixed in an individual’s body 
or mind, current social models of CID argue that the experience of disability is imposed 
on people with CID by a society that creates barriers to equality. Therefore, the hard (e.g., 


inaccessibility of the physical surroundings) and soft (e.g., attitudinal barriers) factors in 
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the environment play a significant role as barriers or facilitators in affecting the 


psychosocial adjustment of people with CID.”° 


Conclusion 

The South Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation Center has an excellent reentry 
program. The reentry process helps the ex-offender get on the right track at a steady pace. 
Vocational Rehab prepares and assists eligible South Carolinians with disabilities to 
achieve and maintain competitive employment. The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department can assist an ex-offender to understand that there are options available in 
becoming or staying employed. They offer counseling, therapies, treatments, or assistive 
devices. There are life coaches to help the ex-offender to make it to the next level of life. 
They help ex-offenders find competitive employment. Once the individual gets 
employment, they offer support once they are on the job. The South Carolina Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center understands the hardships of being released into society. 
Vocational Rehab also offers training to enhance an individual’s skills. This includes 
classroom instructions and hands-on demand driven training. They also offer business or 
information technology training. They assist in job tryouts, internships, and on the job 
training. They also offer post-secondary training through vocational schools, technical 
colleges, and universities. Vocational Rehabilitation has goals for the ex-offender. They 
want nothing more than to see the ex-offender prosper in society. There first process is 


the assessment. They process the individual’s strengths, abilities, interests, and the types 


0 Fong Chan, Elizabeth Da Silva Cardoso, and Julie Chronister, Understanding Psychosocial 
Adjustment to Chronic Illness and Disability (New York, NY: Springer Publishing Company, LLC., 2009), 
333-334. 
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of jobs that are best suited for them. During this process the individual maybe working 
with a mentor and/or shadowing. 

Vocational Rehabilitation has been bringing South Carolinians with disabilities 
and employers together for over ninety years. Vocational Rehabilitation has a mission to 
help individuals with barriers achieve employment success and helping business find and 
keep talented employees. Vocational Rehabilitation staff meets with business and 
industry leaders to learn more about their workforce needs then provide information and 
support to help them create a strategic plan to meet those needs. Vocational 
Rehabilitation understands the challenges and the frustration that individuals may have 
with reentry. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Center has the tools for the reentry of an ex- 
offender. When analyzing reentry, the question always centers on what works. The 
reentry movement is a response to the challenges of mass incarceration and its emphasis 
on individualized accountability, incapacitation, and surveillance. It is a proven fact that 
stricter sentences do not change criminal behavior. The reentry process is not a simple 
process. There is so much that an ex-offender faces. There are issues that they did not 
even know they would have. There are so many issues they had to put up with while 
incarcerated. Now that they are released, they are expected to get to work and catch up 
with life the best way that they know how. They still have so much trauma and pain. 
They have even seen fellow prisoners being abused and even losing their lives, while not 
knowing if they are next. Some end up using drugs and alcohol to ease the pain. Now 


they are released with a problem that they are afraid to speak about. 
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If the Department of Probation, Pardon and Parole find out that drugs and alcohol 


usage is being abused by the one released on probation, this can result in them returning 
to prison. Some did not have social contact with anyone from the outside world. Now 
they must have conversations with people on the outside. This can be challenging 
because they only know prison talk. Some feel neglected by family members and friends 
and have lost all hope and trust in people. Vocational Rehabilitation gives that hope back 
and helps in a successful reentry for the betterment of everyone. 

With the proper time spent and training, there is no limit to what an ex-offender 
can do. They must release the pain of the past and forgive all the brokenness. As reflected 
in the biblical passage discussed earlier, Jesus is offering salvation to all. Everyone 
benefits from one being saved. Being a life coach to individuals helps guide them along 
the way. Vocational Rehabilitation does not just assign individuals to different tasks, 
schools, or counselors, but is directly involved for the betterment of the individual. They 
understand that if they help the individual, they are also helping the community as well as 
themselves. This is a win for everyone. This is a work towards the greater good of the 
whole. They walk with individuals. When individuals are faced with life challenges, 


those charged with Vocational Rehabilitation help them be better and get better. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The focus of this project is an outreach healing ministry of forgiveness for post- 
incarcerated individuals. This project is designed to help post-incarcerated individuals 
deal with the hurt and pain of their past. The reentry process for post-incarcerated 
individuals has been proven to be challenging. My research has revealed that trust is an 
issue that those incarcerated wrestle with. With pastoral care and mentorship, it is my 
desire to bring these person to Christ and let them know that they have a home at the 
church (Quinn Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church) and beyond. 

Because of disappointments and the let downs that inmates and former inmates 
endure, trusting anyone can be difficult. True peace and reconciliation cannot happen 
until forgiveness is achieved. This project is essential because the reentry process places 
one to tread on grounds that may not be firm underneath their feet. Looking for housing, 
jobs, schooling, and other support systems can be difficult because of one’s record. All 
the no’s that one receives can cause one to give up on life. 

The hypothesis of this paper is that if ex-offenders attend a series of training 
seminars on forgiveness, as well as receive pastoral care and mentorship to forgive, they 
will be able to release the pain and hurt of the past and be productive in their 


communities. This outreach ministry will help grow the church. 


1) 
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This project is very important because of the challenges that individuals have 
experienced with their reentry process. This six-week program is designed to mentor ex- 
offenders to help them adjust to life outside of incarceration. This project addresses 
forgiveness. Forgiveness must take place in order for them in order for them to focus on 
the reentry process. Their minds must be clear. Unforgiveness clouds their judgement. 
They can truly have a successful reentry process if they can focus on reentering society 
rather than those who hurt them. This outreach mentorship consisted of pastoral care and 
counseling. During these seminars, the participants received scriptures passages every 
morning. We communicated whenever needed. Some were multiple times a day, while 
some was once a week outside of the group. They were able to discuss whatever was on 
their minds. They understood the research and that they could trust me. This project 
proved that forgiveness is necessary for reentry. All participants had some form of 
success throughout the program, whether it was just getting their license to landing a new 
job. 

Being released and not knowing who to trust or even how to trust comes from the 
ups and downs of the incarceration process. They were given someone (myself) in which 
they could confide in regardless as to what situation they faced. 

These participants were given opportunities to attend church — whether it was 
online, conference call, or in person. They were given the opportunity to learn more 
about the one they may receive help from. “My help comes from the Lord.” Though I 
helped them, there is one who is greater — one who their help is truly coming from. That 
same Jesus who forgave the woman that was found in the very act of adultery is that 


same Jesus who can forgive them. Just like that woman, they must also forgive 
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themselves. Even though they made mistakes, they must let them go. They cannot have a 
successful reentry constantly condemning themselves. They needed to understand that 
“whosoever the Son sets free is free indeed.” The participants were taught the importance 
of thinking critically. There is no time for distractions. Reentry is a time for calculated 
steps. Their thinking process is important. 

The historical person of interest in this doctoral thesis was Nelson Mandela. 
Nelson Mandela has proven that success after incarceration can be attained. Though he 
was incarcerated, he learned that he needed to let the pain and hurt go of the past. He 
began to have dialogue with those he felt were his oppressors. With this dialogue, he 
began to have some understanding. During his forgiveness process, he may have lost a 
few old friends, but he gained success. He went from incarceration to becoming president 
of South Africa. This is encouragement for an ex-offender. Knowing that one can come 
from incarceration to reaching one of the highest goals that can be reached can instill 
hope. There has to be some change from within. Successful reentry depends on one’s 
ability to function and interact with all types of people and situations. In order to respond 
properly, one has to be healed. Nelson Mandela did this. After Nelson Mandela chose to 
forgive, he began his road to a successful reentry. He began to gain a degree of 


understanding, which helped him interact with people better. 


Stakeholders 
This project would not have been possible or reach any measure of success 
without some people who networked with me and offered guidance. They are referred to 


here as stakeholders. 
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Professional Associates 

Three wonderful individuals served as my professional associates. Dr. Kendra 
(China) DeWalt, a graduate of the University of Virginia with a Ph.D, assisted me with 
the understanding of the reentry process. She helped and walked alongside me and other 
individuals as a mentor during their reentry process. She also knows how to get the 
resources needed to help an ex-offender. Dr. James S. Cooper was also helpful. He 
received a Doctor of Ministry degree in 1980 from San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
He has been a chaplain in the US Army for thirty-one years. He offered pastoral care and 
counseling to individuals throughout the world. Dr. Cooper helped me to understand the 
importance of making an individual feel as if they were made in the image of God. Dr. 
Cooper stands for what is right while at the same time issuing out compassion and love to 
each and everyone who comes in his path. Dr. Herbert L. Temoney, a DMin graduate of 
United Theological Seminary, helped me with my project because he understands the 
importance of evangelizing. My project is an outreach ministry, and the only way to do 
outreach is to evangelize. Going beyond the four walls of the church is imperative. Then 
after you reach them, teach them. My project’s aim was to reach them (those who are 


reentering society) and then teach them. 


Context Associate 

Some wonderful individuals also worked with and supported me as context 
associates. Sonya Temoney has prayed alongside me throughout the journey. She has 
encouraged me when times were difficult. When I felt as if the workload was 


overbearing, she helped me in other ways so that I could focus more on my project. Dr. 
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Tiffany Redmond encouraged me to be authentic, go beyond the top layers, and be 
intensive with my care. This led me to make an impactful change. She helped me not to 
settle for less but to reach beyond what the eyes may see. Care requires understanding the 
person that needs caring for. That is the main step after making an assessment. Freeman 
Singleton prayed with and encouraged me along the way. He was always available 
whenever he was needed, whether it was advice or just a listening ear. He understood the 
importance of the project. Annie Mae Brailsford gave support throughout project, even 
during the Intensives. She did whatever she could to make my stay better and smoother 
away from home. Atiya Brinson understood the pressures coming behind working and 
going to school full-time all while having multiple paper to write. She offered her prayers 
as well as a listening ear. She was always encouraging. 

Hassan Dicks and I have been able to encourage each other and give ideas to help 
each other’s project. He has been very insightful. There were times that we both were 
frustrated, but we made it through. Joseph Kamau helped when my plate was full having 
to do CPE while going to school. This aided me in keeping my balance while still 
maintaining to be effective, thus offering care to others while also caring for yourself. 
Offering pastoral care and counseling to all walks of life is important. Otis Dorsey 
allowed me to see through this pastoral care and counseling alongside mentorship that ex- 
offenders can be helped. They can have a great reentry process with the proper help and 
guidance. This encouraged me because he allowed me to see that he helped someone. To 
see ex-offenders trust the process and do great justice is exciting for me. Though he knew 
me, it made trusting easier. Nonetheless, it as attainable. Don Witherspoon, the director 


of Quinn Chapel outreach ministry, was very helpful. He did not mind finding and going 
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to any side of town regardless of the crime rate. We were able to minister to ex-offenders 
as well as others in the community. Taking the church to the community is an awesome 


outreach. Lives were changed. 


Methodology 

I made contact with individuals in the community that I bonded out of jail. As a 
bail bondsman, I have established relationships with individuals that I have served as 
their bondsman. 
Some of these individuals were contacted about participating in this forum. Some of these 
individuals that I bonded out of jail had started attending the church that I served (Quinn 
Chapel AME Church). Sixteen persons signed the participation consent form; however, 
six of this group did not participate because of the changes in the calendar dates. When 
the dates were change, they were not able to attend. Nine males and one female signed 
the consent form to participate and attended the sessions. Their ages range from thirty to 
fifty-five. None of them were college graduates. One participant had industrial training at 
a technical school. All of them were high school graduates. Two were married with 


families. 


The Project Implementation 

This project covered a period of six weeks from March 25 to April 29, 2023. 
Because most of the ex-offenders either did not have driver’s licenses nor transportation, 
the meetings were held via Zoom and conference calls. Consent forms were sent out to 


individuals to sign through DocuSign (see Appendix A). The meetings were for two 
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hours each Saturday for this training. This project consisted of mixed methods of 
qualitative and qualitative research — pre- and post-questionaries (see Appendix B), 
survey questions on forgiveness (see Appendix C), interviews (see Appendix E), and 
anger test (see Appendix D). This allowed insight on why ex-offenders struggle with 
reentry. The mentorship was designed for them to trust the pastor to help them attain a 


successful reentry. 


Pre- and Post-Survey Questionnaire (Weeks One through Three 
The responses to the questions below should be “Y” for yes and ““N” for no. 
Please circle your answer. 
1. Did someone tell on you (snitch)? Y or N 
2. Do you remember the victim, arresting officer, prosecutor, your attorney, and the 
judge? Y or N 
3. Are you or were you ever upset with them? Y or N 
4. Did you receive support from family members and friends? Y or N 
5. Has your conviction hindered you from a successful reentry? Y or N 
6. Do you have any friends that are not incarcerated? Y or N 


7. Do you feel like you are still in prison? Y or N 


Week Two Questions 
1. What will you lose if you let go of your anger? 


2. What do you think you will gain by holding on to your anger? 
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3. In which of the three ways — passively, aggressively, or assertively — do you most 
frequently express your anger? 

4. In which of these three ways would you like to be able to express your anger? Explain 
why. 

5. What would your life be like without your anger? 

Now take the anger test that follows and discover whether anger may be a serious 


problem for you. 


Week Three Questions: Respond to the Scenarios Below 

1. You suffer some kind of wrong. Something happened to you that you do not like. 
Maybe it was an unkind comment. Perhaps it was a broken promise or an unexpected 
loss. Whatever it was, you think of it as unfair. 

2. You attach a specific interpretation to the event. As you feel the hurt, resentment wells 
up inside you and you blame the offender for how you feel. This was no accident, you 
think. She did this deliberately. And she does not even care. The offense becomes almost 
secondary to the meaning you assign to it, namely, that the person intended to hurt you. 
3. You take the offense personally. Whatever your loss, you feel it deeply. That person 
hurt a vital aspect of your life. Grievance stories always involve things that you consider 
important; they rarely concern trivial matters. Naturally, then, you feel the pain deeply — 
but you take it one step further. In fact, you begin to exaggerate the personal nature of the 
offense. He targeted me, you think. And he knew exactly what he was doing to me and 
how much it would hurt. As you continue to ponder the hurtful incident, you increasingly 


emphasize its personal aspect. It was not merely an impersonal offense that someone 
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managed to injure you as an innocent bystander. No, it was a deliberate attack, a planned 


assault, a vindictive mugging intentionally directed at you. 


Anger Test 
Some examples of the anger text are below: 
1. When you go through an express checkout lane in a grocery store, you: 
A. Count the number of items in the carts in front of you. 
B. Think about what you will have for supper. 
2. When you are driving and someone pulls right in front of you nearly forcing you off 
the road, you: 
A. Get on the horn and give that #*@o# driver a piece of your mind. 
B. Are thankful that you gave yourself enough time so that you do not have to 
drive like that person. 
3. When you accidently stub your big toe, you: 
A. Kick the object with your other good foot. 
B. Remind yourself to pay more attention to where you are walking. 
4. When you see people you do not like, you: 
A. Think of all the bad things each of them has done to you. 


B. Remind yourself that they have their own struggles. 


Interviews Examples 
A sampling of the interview questions: 
e How has anger played a role in how you have lived and behaved since 


release? 
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e What have been the consequences of acts on your part that originated in 


anger? 
e Have you forgiven yourself for the acts that you have committed? 


e Have you asked for forgiveness of persons you may have wronged? 


Implementation 


Week One March 25, 2023 

The forum for this week had five individuals on Zoom, two conference call 
participants, and three one-on-one participants. I led the discussion on how the brain 
functions and process things. The most important job of the brain is to ensure our 
survival, even under the most miserable conditions. Everything else is secondary. In 
order to do that, the brains need to (1) generate internal signals that register what our 
bodies need such as food, rest, protection, sex, and shelter; (2) create a map of the world 
to point us where to go to satisfy those needs; (3) generate the necessary energy and 
actions to get us there; (4) warn us of dangers and opportunities along the way; and (5) 
adjust our actions based on the requirements of the moments.! All participants had 
nightmares about incarceration or thought about their incarceration after release. They all 
have been constantly on guard, watchful, or easily startled. They felt numb or detached 
from people. They felt guilty and were unable to stop blaming themselves or someone 


else for their incarceration. They have had repeated disturbing memories from their 


' Bessel A. Van Der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of 
Trauma (New York, NY: Penguin Group, 2014), 35. 
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incarceration. They avoid activities or situations that reminded them of their 
incarceration. They felt distant or cut off from people. They have had angry outbursts. 
They have difficulty concentrating. They have felt on the edge and unable to connect to 
their emotions such as laughing, crying, or feeling affection for those around them. 
Thinking about being incarcerated has been upsetting to them. They are always on their 
toes and hyper alert when being around other people. The memories of their incarceration 
are very strong, and it feels like they are reliving it. They feel detached from friends and 
family. They have dreamt about being incarcerated while asleep. They have struggled to 
get to sleep or stay sleep. All participants have had someone to report them to the 
authorities. They remember those who were connected to their arrest and conviction. 
They are upset with the ones who had something to do with them being incarcerated. The 
received some support from family members and friends. Their reentry process has been 
challenging. At times they feel as though they are still in prison. 

In Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD), the critical balance between the 
amygdala (smoke detector) and the (watchtower) shifts radically, which makes it much 
harder to control emotions and impulses. Neuroimaging studies of human beings in 
highly emotional states reveal that intense fear, sadness, and anger all increase the 
activation of subcortical brain regions involved in emotions and significantly reduce the 
activity in various areas in the frontal lobe, particularly the MPFC. When that occurs, the 
inhibitory capacities of the frontal lobe breaks down, and the people take leave of their 
senses. They may become startle in response to any loud sound, become enraged by small 


frustrations, or freeze when somebody touches them.” 


? Van Der Kolk, The Body Keep the Score, 39. 
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They also learned to think critically. Critical means involving or exercising skilled 
judgment or observation. In this sense, critical thinking means thinking clearly and 
intelligently. More precisely, critical thinking is the general term given to a wide range of 
cognitive skills and intellectual dispositions needed to effectively identify, analyze, and 
evaluate arguments and truth claims; to discover and overcome personal prejudices and 
biases; to formulate and present convincing reasons in support of conclusions; and to 
make reasonable, intelligent decisions about what to believe and what to do. Put 
somewhat differently, critical thinking is disciplined thinking governed by clear 
intellectual standards.° 

The first week had a lot of questioning processing. Understanding how the mind 
works helps with them processing their feelings. Stress can harm their reentry process. 
They must manage their emotions better. We did meditations and breathing exercises to 
help with regulating stress. The first week was about processing how they felt. The 


session ended with filling out pre- survey questionnaires and prayer. 


Week Two April 1, 2023 

Five persons were present for this week’s session on Zoom: two on conference 
call and three one-on-one participants. The second session focused on the biblical text 
John 8:1-11. This text addresses the woman who was caught in the act of adultery. This 
week expressed the forgiveness process. The week’s discussion was on anger and 


forgiveness. The woman who was brought to Jesus faced an issue with forgiveness. Jesus 


3 Gregory Bassham, William Irwin, Henry Nardone, and James M. Wallace, Critical Thinking: A 
Student’s Introduction, Second Edition (New Y ork, NY: McGraw-Hill, 2004), 1. 
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presented to her accusers, “ye without sin cast the first stone.” Her accusers left; 
however, she remained there being her own accuser. This week was a week to understand 
that not everyone is out to harm them. They learned the importance of getting beyond the 
wounds of yesterday that continue to hurt them today. Forgiveness is essential. They 
learned that forgiveness does not change the memory of the past. It is their responsibility 
to reframe their story of the event. They learned that they must trust and the only way to 
attain that trust is to forgive. In order to be productive in their communities, they must 
learn to trust. 

As we discussed anger, they all felt as though they would not lose anything if they 
let go of their anger. They also felt as though they would not gain anything by holding on 
to their anger. All answers were positive as to what their life would be like without their 
anger. As the anger test (see Appendix D) was presented, it was revealed that patience 
was an issue that they dealt with. Waiting around was an issue for them. They try to 
avoid people who have done them wrong. They think more about individuals who hurt 
them rather than those who helped them. They are upset when they make a mistake. They 
do not like for anyone to make fun of them. When they get upset, they usually express it 


in a physical sense rather than letting it go. This is done by means of throwing something. 


Week Three April 8, 2023 

By the third week, three participants came to service. Two rode together and a 
relative brought them. The other participant was dropped off by a family member. One 
participant watched via Facebook. This was encouraging to see participants come to 


church before the third week. 
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The forum for this week had five participants on Zoom, two conference call 
participants, and three one-on-one participants. The session focused on “reframing their 
grievance story.” They were asked to look at their incarceration process from a different 
angle. There was something that happened that they did not like. That incarceration 
process was challenging to them. They processed this in a wrong manner. They analyzed 
the hurt and saw how resentment grows inside them, and they ended up blaming the 
offender for the hurt that they felt. They took their incarceration personally. “Grievance 
stories” always involve things that they consider important. They were taught that 
naturally they feel the pain deeply, but they take it one step further. They begin to 
exaggerate the personal nature of the offense. They feel as though they were targeted. As 
one continues to ponder the hurtful incidents, they increasingly emphasized its personal 
aspect. They looked at it as it was not merely an impersonal offense but that someone 
managed to injure them as an innocent bystander. No, it was a deliberate attack, a 
planned assault, a vindictive mugging intentionally directed at them. As they retell their 
story to themselves and others, they are constantly rehearsing it in their heads. They were 
told that by repeatedly telling and retelling the story, one tries to make sense of the unjust 
event. They tended to spend a lot of time explaining and dissecting the situation. A 
problem for them is how long do they keep the story alive? 

This week explained the problem with grievance stories. It was understood that 
time does not heal all wounds. They were taught that each time they mentally rehearse 
their grievance story, it reopens the old wound. They remained stuck in that story and that 
same old, painful script continues to guide their whole life. They must forgive or their 


incarceration process could have them suffering as long as they live. Whenever they 
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refuse to forgive, they are handcuffing themselves to the person who offended them. The 
problem is that they are waiting for the offender to unlock the cuffs, while they are 
holding the keys in their own hands. They were taught that only they can set themselves 
free and they do that by forgiving. Forgiveness may feel like they are letting the other 
person off the hook; but in reality, they are letting themselves off the hook. This is what 
was presented. Think about the “Drop the Rock” story from the beginning of the book 
Forgive To Live by Dick Tibbits. Unforgiveness is like carrying around a red-hot rock 
because you intend to throw it at the person who hurt you. But as you wait, (and many 
folks wait for a very long time), the sizzling rocks burns and scars your hand. Would not 
it be wiser just to let the rock fall to the ground? Forgiveness is the skill of letting go of 
the rock.’ It was taught that since forgiveness frees the individual, the forgiver, it benefits 
them far more than it does the person who hurt them. Forgiveness free them from the 
other person’s power over their life. 

They were taught that grudges can consume their lives. They would end up 
spending more time focusing on the grudge than they do on living productively. The pain 
from the hurt can hinder their reentry process. The more energy that is spent on holding a 
grudge is the less energy they have to spend on things that enrich their lives which brings 
them joy. It is not the unfair event that keeps them miserable, but their grudge. Grudges 
caused them to repeatedly feel the old pain. Grudges do little to punish the offender, but 
they do a great job of causing of the ex-offender to repeatedly feel the pain the offender 


originally caused them. 


4 Dick Tibbits, Forgive To Live (Altamonte Springs, FL: AdventHealth Press, 2006, 2016), 108. 
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By week four, two participants were viewing service online. The two who came 


with one of their aunts did not come back the following Sunday. However, one of them 


did view online. The other participant who came the last week came with their family. It 


was a total of seven of them who came with participants. 


Week Four April 15, 2023 


The forum for this week had five persons on Zoom, two conference call 


participants, and three one-on-one participants. The session focused on “learning to live 


and function with hurt.” They learned not to allow it to control their lives. Forgiveness is 


a choice. They were asked to analyze if the hurtful experience is worth the sacrifice of 


their peace of mind. They began to reflex on how much unwanted time they spent on the 


ones who hurt them. They were given ten principles of forgiveness. 


1. Accept that life is not fair and that others may play by a different set of rules 
that they do. 

2. Stop blaming others for their circumstances. 

3. Understand that they cannot change the person who hurt them; they can only 
change themselves. 

4. Acknowledge the anger and hurt that their incarceration process caused them. 

5. Reframe their story of hurt (incarceration process) by placing it in a broader 

context than their current point of view. 

6. Recognize that they can only make the choice to forgive. 

7. Shift their view of the offender by humbly choosing to empathize with their 
life situation. 

8. Intentionally move from discontent toward contentment. 
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9. Understand that forgiveness will take time and cannot be rushed. 

10. Take responsibility for their life and their future.> 

Through conversation and dialogue, an issue with women in authority came up. 
This was very intriguing. All participants had a problem with female officers. One 
participant presented the question: “why are woman in authority over men.” Another 
chimed in. Then another and it kept going. They all felt as though female guards were 
mean to them. One participant stated that some female officers would entice prisoners 
then write them up. This has led to them questioning whether a woman should be in 
charge. They have felt abuse from female officers that has left a scare in their mind. This 
can be very challenging, especially with their reentry process. Having a problem with 
women in authority can only hinder their process. This added to what they already 
needed release from. There are females everywhere that are in authority. Holding grudges 
against females will definitely challenge their reentry. This does make me wonder what 
else and who else they learned that they must forgive in order to have a successful 
reentry. 

By week five three participant viewed church service online. One participant was 
headed to church but had vehicle problems which resulted in them turning around. There 


were no in-service participants. 


> Dick Tibbits, Forgive To Live (Altamonte Springs, FL: AdventHealth Press, 2006, 2016), 108. 
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Week Five April 22, 2023 


The forum for this week had five persons on Zoom, two conference call 
participants, and three one-on-one sessions. The session focused on identifying all the 
positive benefits of forgiving others as well as oneself. Forgiveness offers benefits: 
physically, emotionally, and spiritually. They were taught personal forgiveness is the 
starting point for the other dimensions of forgiveness. Because until someone is healthy, 
they are unlikely to develop healthy relationships with others. There were a few post 
questions in which all participants agreed that their lives will be better if they let go of 
their anger. They all felt as though their lives would be worse if they held on to their 
anger. All participants liked to express their anger passively by the fifth week, when 
before this point, most were aggressive and assertive. They all felt as though their life 
would be positive without anger. They were taught relational forgiveness. Relational 
forgiveness focuses on what happens between two people when a conflict arises. For 
relational forgiveness to take place, one person has to ask for forgiveness, and the other 
person has to grant it. In this way, the conflict gets resolved so the two can continue 
working and living together. Although reconciliation may be the ultimate goal of 
relational forgiveness, it is not always possible. If one person chooses not to offer 
forgiveness or the other refuses to accept forgiveness, then relational forgiveness cannot 
bring about the reconciliation that is sought. Still, real forgiveness can happen without 
reconciliation. They were also taught spiritual forgiveness. Researchers have found that 
the word forgiveness is most frequently used by people seeking to have their sins 
forgiven by God — yet, one does not need to be religious to see the value of forgiveness 


or to deal with the hurts one has experienced because of what other people have said and 
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done. Those hurts that have been inflicted can turn someone’s world completely upside 
down. The spiritual dimension of forgiveness can help get things right side up again; it 
can help in finding personal meaning and purpose regardless of where someone is on 
their spiritual journey. The next step is personal forgiveness. At the personal level, 
forgiveness facilitates a person’s own healing. One recognizes one’s need to let go of 
resentment, and that the failure to forgive is burning a hole in the soul and ruining one’s 
life. There is no value in holding on to a grudge; so, an act of forgiveness has great 
therapeutic and healing value, moving the one who forgives from hurt to healing, from 
victim to victor, and from being bitter to better. By week six, three participants came to 


in-person service. 


Week Six April 29, 2023 

The forum for this week had five participants on Zoom, two conference call 
participants, and three one-on-one participants. The session focused on maintaining 
forgiveness as a way of life and learning how to become one with it. This involves a life 
without holding any animosity or grudges. Forgiveness is a way of taking back control of 
one’s life. Once people adopt a forgiving perspective, their grievance stories will begin to 
lose the power to hurt them, and they will gladly welcome the new way of life that 
follows. Holding on to anger only hurts the one who is angry. Participants were 
encouraged to teach others about forgiveness. They were instructed to take forgiveness 
into their homes, jobs, and communities. They were instructed to continue on their 
forgiveness journey and continue to live their life with forgiveness. All participants chose 


to forgive individuals who hurt them in the past. They all understood that there was a 
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price to pay for not forgiving. They all chose to forgive. They all understood that they are 


in charge of their “grievance story.” They can change it to let it feel less painful. They all 
took a new look at their incarceration process and gained a better perspective on their life. 
They all understood that they are in charge of their feelings. Even if they are feeling 
helpless, they know that they can change their feelings. One of the participants shared 
that he/she had not reconciled with someone that did them wrong and do not have the 
desire to do so. Another participant said “yes” and “no.” They have with one individual 
but not the other. Another participant said that they do not see the need to. All seven 
others said “yes,” they have reconciled. They all feel as though they are making progress 
towards the goals that they have set for themselves. They all understand the betrayal 
process that they went through. Forgiveness has brought them peace with God. All 
participants have forgiven themselves for the wrong that they committed. Seven 
participants feel as though they could benefit from a support group that deals with 


deliverance and/or support. However, three did not. 


Data Demographics and Analysis 


Week One 
A survey was given at the end of each session. For week one there was feedback. 
Ten persons responded to the questions below. 
Survey Questions for Week One : Two Different Sets of Questions 
1. Have you had nightmares about being incarcerated or thought about incarceration 


when you did not want to? Ten said yes. 
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2. Have you tried hard not to think about being incarcerated or went out of your way to 
avoid situations that reminded you of your incarceration? Six said yes and four said no. 

3. Have you been constantly on guard, watchful, or easily startled? Ten said yes. 

4. Have you felt numb or detached from people, activities, or your surroundings? Six said 
yes and four said no. 

5. Have you felt guilty or unable to stop blaming yourself or others for your 
incarceration, or any problems that stem from it? Three said yes and seven said no. 

1. Have you had repeated, disturbing memories, thoughts, or images of your incarceration 
process? Six said yes and four said no. 

2. Do you feel very upset when something reminds you of your incarceration? Six said 
yes and four said no. 

3. Do you avoid activities or situations because they remind you of your incarceration? 
Eight said yes and two said no. 

4. Do you feel distant or cut off from other people? Six said yes and four said no. 

5. Do you feel irritable or have angry outbursts? Six said yes and four said no. 


6. Do you have difficulty concentrating? Five said yes and five said no. 
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Week Two 


For week two there was feedback. Ten persons responded to the questions below. 


Pre-Survey Questions for Week Two 

1. What will you lose if you let go of your anger? Ten percent said they do not have 
anger, ten percent said everything, sixty percent said nothing, ten percent said negativity, 
and ten percent said respect. 

2. What do you think you will gain by holding on to your anger? Forty percent said 
nothing, ten percent said more anger, ten percent said depression, ten percent said stress, 
ten percent said negativity, ten percent said pain, and ten percent said respect. 

3. In which of the three way — passively, aggressively, or assertively — do you most 
frequently express your anger? Twenty percent said passively, thirty percent 
aggressively, thirty percent assertively, ten percent pass on the question, and ten percent 
said all. 

4. In which of these three ways would you like to be able to express your anger? Explain 
why? Sixty percent said passively; they would pray on it and then address it; ten percent 
said calm, but firm so they will understand; twenty percent said aggressively, (sometimes 
that’s only what some people understand), and ten percent said assertive, to be 
understood better. 

5. What would your life be like without your anger? Ten percent said amazing, ten 
percent said they did not know, ten percent said a little more relaxing, forty percent said 
peaceful, ten percent said unbalanced and misunderstood, ten percent said a joke, and ten 


percent said pretty good. 
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Anger Test 


1. When you go through an express checkout lane in a grocery store, you: 
A. Count the number of items in the carts in front of you? 
B. Think about what you will have for supper. 
Eighty percent chose A and twenty percent chose B. 
2. When you are driving and someone pulls right in front of you nearly forcing you off 
the road, you: 
A. Get on the horn and give that #*@o# driver a piece of your mind. 
B. Are thankful that you gave yourself enough time so that you do not have to 
drive like that person. 
Sixth percent chose A and forty percent chose B. 
3. When you accidently stub your big toe, you: 
A. Kick the object with your other good foot. 
B. Remind yourself to pay more attention to where you are walking. 
Thirty percent chose A and seventy percent chose B. 
4. When you see people you do not like, you: 
A. Think of all the bad things each of them has done to you. 
B. Remind yourself that they have their own struggles. 
Sixty percent said A and forty percent said B. 
5. You are more inclined to think about: 
A. People who have hurt you. 
B. People who have helped you. 


Forty percent chose A and sixty percent chose B. 
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6. When waiting for an elevator, you: 
A. Count how long it waits on each floor and wish people would hurry. 
B. Talk to the person next to you until the elevator arrives. 
Thirty percent chose A and seventy percent chose B. 
7. When you make a bad shot on the fairway (court), you: 
A. Throw your club (ball) down on the ground. 
B. Analyze your swing (shot) to correct errors. 
Ten percent chose A and ninety percent chose B. 
8. When someone does not arrive on time, you: 
A. Think of how inconsiderate that person was to keep you waiting. 
B. Hope nothing bad happened to cause the delay. 
Fifty percent chose A and fifty percent chose B. 
9. When somebody makes a joke at your expense, you: 
A. Fire back a put—down of your own. 
B. Laugh at the humor. 
Eighty percent chose A and twenty percent chose B. 
10. When you see a scratch on the side of your car, you: 
A. Scratch the car next to you. 
B. Stop by a store to purchase touch — up paint. 
Ninety percent said B and ten percent said neither. 
11. When you get angry, you: 
A. Throw things. 


B. Talk about it. 
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Twenty percent chose A and eighty percent chose B. 


12. You most often see your parent as: 

A. Dysfunctional. 

B. Human. 

Ten percent chose A and ninety percent chose B. 

This session dealt with anger and forgiveness. This week allowed the participants 
to see process and understand anger. They were given an anger test to see how they 
responded to situations. They were asked how they express their anger. Some felt as 
though they needed to be aggressive to let the other individual know that they are not to 
be toyed with. They were able to view their answers to see if those were the best 
decisions to make. This session addresses the biblical text John 8:1-11. This week 
revealed that there is some forgiveness that needs to take place as well as some anger that 
needs to be addressed. The pain and hurt of the past have caused anger to build up inside 
of some of the ex-offenders. They must not allow anger to cause them to get out of 


character. They all understood that anger is harmful to them. 


Week Three 

There was feedback. Ten persons responded to the questions below. 
Respond to Scenario: 
1. You suffer some kind of wrong. Something happened to you that you do not like. 
Maybe it was an unkind comment. Perhaps it was a broken promise or an unexpected 
loss. Whatever it was, you think of it as unfair. Answer - It makes them angry, mad and 


upset to know that respect and loyalty is not taken seriously. 
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2. You attach a specific interpretation to the event. As you feel the hurt, resentment wells 
up inside you and. You blame the offender for how you feel. This was no accident, you 
think. She did this deliberately. And she does not even care. The offense becomes almost 
secondary to the meaning you assign to it, namely, that the person intended to hurt you. 
Answers: Makes them feel used and try to come up with a way to show that they are 
displeased. 

3. You take the offense personally. Whatever your loss, you feel it deeply. That person 
hurt a vital aspect of your life. Grievance stories always involve things that you consider 
important; they rarely concern trivial matters. Naturally, then, you feel the pain deeply — 
but you take it one step further. In fact, you begin to exaggerate the personal nature of the 
offense. He targeted me, you think. And he knew exactly what he was doing to me and 
how much it would hurt. As you continue to ponder the hurtful incident, you increasingly 
emphasize its personal aspect. It was not merely an impersonal offense that someone 
managed to injure you as an innocent bystander. No, it was a deliberate attack, a planned 
assault, a vindictive mugging intentionally directed at you. Answers: Some stated they 
felt as if they were not valued, while others stated they would not feel targeted. 

4. You retell the story to yourself and to others. You repeat the story, again and again, in 
all kinds of settings, and to all sorts of people. You also continually rehearse the story in 
your head. By repeatedly telling and retelling the story, you try to make some sense of the 
unjust event. You try to explain it, to dissect it, to lay bare the evil motivations and 
wicked forces behind your suffering. Answer: They realize that they are over thinking 


and giving too much energy to their incarceration process. 
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Questionnaires and Responses 
Answer the following by circling the appropriate choice: A, B, or C. 
1. How long ago did the events of my grievance story (incarceration) occur? 
A. within the last year. 
B. Within the last one to five years. 
C. More than five years ago. 
Twenty percent chose A, ten percent chose B, seventy percent chose C. The chart 


below shows the percentage of responses. 


HOW LONG AGO DID THE EVENTS OF MY 
GRIEVANCE STORY (INCARCERATION) 
OCCUR? 


“20.0 % 


10.0 % 


WM Within the last year Ml Within the last one to five years Il More than five years ago 
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2. How frequently do I think of this story (incarceration)? 


A. Monthly to yearly. 
B. Weekly to monthly. 
C. Daily to weekly. 
Sixty percent chose A, twenty percent chose B, and twenty percent chose C. The chart 


below gives the data of these responses. 


HOW FREQUENTLY DO I THINK OF 
THIS STORY (NCARCERATION)? 


20.0 % \ 


2005. ~~ 60.0 % 
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3. Who do I blame for what happened? 


A. I do not need to blame. 

B. I blame the other person. 

C. I blame myself. 

Ten percent chose A, ten percent chose B, and eighty percent chose C. The chart 


below gives the breakdown of responses. 


WHOM DO I BLAME FOR WHAT 
HAPPENED? 


/ 10.0 % 
10.0 % 


80.0 % 


ME Idonot need to blame Ml | blame the other person ll | blame myself 
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4. Why do I think the other person did this to me? 


A. That person had limited skills and abilities. 

B. That person is bad and mean to everyone. 

C. That person was out to get me personally. 

Ten percent chose A, twenty percent chose B, thirty percent chose C, ten percent 
chose they did not know, and thirty percent chose none of the above. The chart below 


gives a breakdown of responses. 


WHY DO 1 THINK THE OTHER 
PERSON DID THIS TO ME? 


/ 10.0 % 


30.0 % » 
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5. I retell the story in my mind with the goal of: 


A. Learning from it in order to grow. 

B. Getting the other person to change and recognize his or her fault. 

C. To punish the other person for what he or she did. 

Sixty percent chose A, twenty percent chose B, and twenty percent chose A & B. 


See chart below for breakdown of responses. 


I RETELL THE STORY IN MY MIND 
WITH THE GOAL OF: 


20.0 % ‘ 


20.0 % 60.0 % 


©) Learning from it in order to grow 
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i Learning from it in order to grow and getting the other person to change and recognize his or her fault 
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6. What feeling do I have as I tell my story? 


A. Determination. 

B. Anger. 

C. Helplessness. 

Eighty percent chose A, ten percent chose C&B, and ten percent none. See chart 


below for breakdown of responses. 


WHAT FEELING DOI HAVE AS I TELL 
MY STORY? 


10.0 % \ 
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80.0 % 
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7. Each time I retell my story, I: 


A. Learn from it. 
B. Further develop my plan for vengeance. 
C. Become more overwhelmed. 


Eighty percent chose A and twenty percent chose C. See chart below for 


breakdown of responses. 


EACH TIME I RETELL MY STORY, I: 


20.0 % 


~ 80.0 % 


M@ Learn fromit Ml Become more overwhelmed 
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8. The person with the most power in my story is: 


A. Me. 
B. Someone else. 
C. The one who offended me. 


Ninety percent chose A and ten percent chose B. See chart below for breakdown 


of responses. 


THE PERSON WITH THE MOST 
POWER IN MY STORY IS: 


10.0 % 
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9. To improve my current circumstances: 


A. I need to take action to achieve my goals. 
B. Justice needs to be served against the one who offended me. 
C. The offender needs to apologize and change. 


Eighty percent chose A, ten percent chose B, and ten percent chose C. See chart 


below for breakdown of responses. 


TO IMPROVE MY CURRENT 
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10. Have I contemplated forgiveness before? 

A. I forgave this person, and the situation no longer bothers me. 

B. I tried to forgive but was unable to. 

C. I immediately dismissed the thought because the person who hurt me did not 
deserve forgiveness. 

Sixty percent chose A, twenty percent chose B, ten percent chose C, and ten 


percent chose B&C. See chart below for breakdown of responses. 


HAVE I CONTEMPLATED 
FORGIVENESS BEFORE? 
100 a 


10.0 % 


20.0 % ~~ 60.0 % 


is le to 
I tried to forgive but was unable to and immediately dismissed the thought because the person who hurt me did not deserve forgivenes 
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These sessions allowed the participants to process their incarceration. The 
majority of the participants were released more than five years ago. This means that they 
have been holding their anger and frustrations for a very long time without the 
opportunity to process them — not realizing that each time they retell their story they 
were only damaging themselves. Only one individual felt as though they did not need to 


blame anyone. Everyone else had someone to blame or they blamed themselves. They 
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were given the opportunity to look at forgiving others as well as themselves. What has 
been done has been done. There is no need to walk around with a hot rock waiting to 
throw it on someone. That hot rock is scaring them as long as they hold on to it. These 
sessions were held with the hope that these persons will learned to drop the rock. They do 
not need to hurt anyone — neither themselves. They deserve to live a life free from the 
pain of the past. Six of the participants forgive the individuals who hurt them. Two 
individuals stated that they tried but was unable to forgive. One stated the offended did 
not deserve forgiveness. One individual stated that they were unable to forgive, and that 
person did not deserve forgiveness. They learned that the forgiveness is for them — not 
the other person. The majority understood that they have the power over their story. Most 
of them retell their story to learn from it. They know that they are in charge of their story. 
They are the star of their movie. There is no need to allow anyone to take the star role in 


their movie, which is their life. 


Week Four 
For week four there was feedback. Ten participants responded to the principles 


below. 


Ten Principles of Forgiveness: 

Forgiveness begins when you: 
1. Accept that life is not fair and that others may play by a different set of rules than you 
do. 


2. Stop blaming others for your circumstances. 
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3. Understand that you cannot change the person who hurt you; you can change only 
yourself. 

4. Acknowledge the anger and hurt that some unpleasant or even harmful event is causing 
you. 

5. Reframe your story of hurt (your grievance story) (incarceration) by placing the 
harmful events in a broader context than your current point of view. 

6. Recognize that only you can make the choice to forgive. 

7. Shift your view of the offender by humbly choosing to empathize with his or her life 
situation. 

8. Intentionally move from discontent toward contentment. 

9. Understand that forgiveness will take time and cannot be rushed. 

10. Take responsibility for your life and your future. 

This session dealt with where forgiveness begins. Participants understood that life 
is not fair. They all were very aware that others did play by a different set of rules than 
they did. They learned that the hard way. This is the reason that their trust is broken. 
Even though they faced challenges, they know that forgiveness begins with them. 
Regardless of what happens to them, the choice to forgive is still up to them. They 
understood that they cannot change the person that hurt them. This session taught them to 
live and function with hurt. They understood that nothing can prevent anyone from 
hurting them. Therefore, they were taught these ten principles of forgiveness to live by. 


Participants were willing to accept and apply the ten principles to their everyday life. 
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Week Five 


There was some feedback in this session. Ten persons responded to the questions 


below. 


Post-Survey for Week Five 

1. What will you lose if you let go of your anger? Ten percent said they do not have 
anger, forty percent said nothing, ten percent said balanced restored, ten percent said less 
stress, ten percent said respect, ten percent said anger, and ten percent said stress. The 


chart below gives a breakdown of the responses. 


WHAT WILL YOU LOSE IF YOU LET 


GO OF YOUR ANGER? 
10.0 % \ 10.0 % 
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2. What do you think you will gain by holding on to your anger? Ten percent said more 


anger, twenty percent said trouble, thirty percent said nothing good, ten percent said they 
would be going in a circle, ten percent said pain, ten percent said respect, and ten percent 


said no ulcers or no peace. The chart below gives a breakdown of the responses. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU WILL 
GAIN BY HOLDING ON TO YOUR 
ANGER? 


10.0 % \ 10.0 % 
10.0 % 


~ 20.0 % 
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3. In which of the three ways — passively, aggressively, or assertively — do you most 


frequently express your anger? Sixty percent said passively, ten percent said 
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aggressively, and thirty percent said assertively. The chart below gives a breakdown of 


the responses. 


IN WHICH THREE WAYS - PASSIVELY, 
AGGRESSIVELY,OR ASSERTIVELY - DO YOU 
MOST FREQUENTLY EXPRESS YOUR ANGER? 
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4. In which of these three ways would you like to be able to express your anger? Explain 
why. One hundred percent said passively, pray on it and then address it, nothing can get 
solved with aggression, aggression only causes more aggression, they are striving to be 
passive, stated it would eliminate stress, and everything that is done is under a 


microscope. The chart below gives a breakdown of the responses. 


IN WHICH OF THESE THREE WAYS WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO BE ABLE TO EXPRESS YOUR ANGER? 
PASSIVELY, AGGRESSIVELY, OR ASSERTIVELY 
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5. What would your life be like without your anger? Ten percent said amazing, ten 
percent said less stressful, ten percent said nothing could hold them back, twenty percent 
said peaceful, ten percent said a very good thing, ten percent said great, ten percent said 
they do not have anger, ten percent said jokey, and ten percent said awesome. The chart 


below gives a breakdown of the responses. 
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The Three Phases of Forgiveness 

Phase 1: How do I handle the memories of painful things said and done to me in 
the past? Responses to this phase were: Utilize it to grow. Pray about it. Give it to God. 
Forgive themselves and the other person. Just ignore it. Move on. 

Phase 2: How do I overcome the negative emotions I feel right now? Responses to 
phase two: Prayer. Seek professional help. Have a positive mind. Do positive things. 

Phase 3: How do I free myself from a hurtful past to achieve my desired future. 
Responses to phase three were: By faith, holding on to the Lord’s hand. With God’s help 


and time. Hang around positive people. Never give up. 
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Three Dimensions of Forgiveness: 

1. Relational forgiveness focuses on what happens between two people when a 
conflict arises. For relational forgiveness to take place, one person has to ask for 
forgiveness, and the other person has to grant it. In this way, the conflict gets resolved so 
the two can continue working and living together. Although reconciliation may be the 
ultimate goal of relational forgiveness, it is not always possible. If one person chooses not 
to offer forgiveness or the other refuses to accept forgiveness, then relational forgiveness 
cannot bring about the reconciliation that is sought. Still, real forgiveness can happen 
without reconciliation. 

2. Spiritual Forgiveness: Researchers have found that the word “forgiveness” is 
most frequently used by people seeking to have their sins forgiven by God — yet, one 
does not need to be religious to see the value of forgiveness or to deal with the hurts one 
has experienced because of what other people have said and done. Those hurts that have 
been inflicted can turn someone’s world completely upside down. The spiritual 
dimension of forgiveness can help get things right side up again; it can help in finding 
personal meaning and purpose regardless of where someone is on their spiritual journey. 

3. Personal Forgiveness: At the personal level, forgiveness facilitates a person’s 
own healing. One recognizes one’s need to let go of resentment, and that the failure to 
forgive is burning a hole in the soul and ruining one’s life. There is no value in holding 
on to a grudge; so, an act of forgiveness has great therapeutic and healing value, moving 
the one who forgives from hurt to healing, from being victim to victor, and from being 


bitter to better. 
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This post-survey reveals that all participants understand the importance of 
knowing how their life would be like without anger. They all understood that anger is 
harmful. They understood that more than “nothing” will come out of them holding on to 
anger. They realized that nothing good could come out of it. It was very impressive to see 
forty percent more decided to express their anger passively. Ten percent stated that they 
responded aggressively but wants to respond passively. All participants want to express 
their anger passively. This is up forty percent. The results have proven that there has been 
a change within the participants which proves that pastoral care, along with mentorship, 


was a tremendous aid in this project. 


Week Six 
A post-survey was conducted on session six 1-10. The pre-survey was conducted 
in week one session one. There was feedback for week six. Ten persons responded to the 


questions below. 


Post-Survey Questions for Week Six 

Answer the following questions (by circling it yes or no) as honestly as you can. It 
will help you to know where you are on your forgiveness journey. 
1. Do you have a story about someone who has wronged you, someone whom you have 
yet to forgive? Y or N. Thirty percent said yes and seventy percent said no. 
2. Are you aware of the price you are paying by not forgiving? Y or N. Eighty percent 
said yes and twenty percent said no. 
3. Have you made the choice to forgive? Y or N. Eighty percent said yes and twenty 


percent said no. 
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4. Are you able to sufficiently change your story of hurt and suffering so it feels less 
painful? Y or N. Ninety percent said yes and ten percent said no. 

5. Has your new story of the old event given you a better perspective on life? Y or N. 
Ninety percent said yes and ten percent said no. 

6. When a situation brings you back to feeling helpless, are you able to change that 
feeling? Y or N. Ninety percent said yes and ten percent said no. 

7. Are you making progress toward achieving the goals you have set for yourself? Y or 
N. One hundred percent said yes. 

8. Are you more understanding of the other person’s circumstances, even though you 
disagree with what he or she did? Y or N. Ninety percent said yes and ten percent said it 
depends. 

9. Have you reconciled with the person involved? Y or N. Eighty percent said yes and 
twenty percent said no. 

10. Has forgiveness brought you peace with God or greater clarity about your higher 
purpose in life? Y or N. One hundred percent said yes. 

The participants were instructed to go back and view previous answers to the 
same questions. Where are your answers the same and where have they changed? Focus 
your attention and efforts on those aspects of forgiveness you have not yet mastered, but 
also celebrate the growth you have experienced. Your life will never be the same. With 
each successful step along the journey comes the possibility of taking the next step 
toward fully living the forgiving life. 

1. How has anger played a role in how you have lived and behaved since 


released? Ten percent stated it has not done anything for them, ten percent stated it 
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played a major role, ten percent stated it caused them to hold back before they forgave, 
ten percent stated it harmed them, ten percent stated it protected and harmed them at the 
same time, ten percent has controlled their anger because they want to keep their 
freedom, ten percent stated they do not have anger, ten percent stated they try to be 
happy, ten percent stated they deal with it much better now, ten percent stated anger is 
mostly generated when I’m still held accountable for a bad decision 20+ years ago. 

2. What have been the consequences of acts on your part that originated in anger? 
Thirty percent stated they have no anger, ten percent stated loss of friends, family, and 
jobs, ten percent stated too quick to react before understanding the situation, ten percent 
stated trouble, ten percent stated hurt of others and a hole or two in the wall, ten percent 
stated arguments, ten percent stated incarceration, and ten percent stated self-punishment. 

3. Have you forgiven yourself for the acts that you have committed? Eighty 
percent stated yes, ten percent stated no, ten percent stated it’s hard to when they are 
reminded by their limitations. 

4. Have you asked for forgiveness of persons you may have wronged? Ninety 
percent stated yes, and ten percent stated no. 

5. Have you heard of restorative justice? (Restorative justice seeks to examine the 
harmful impact of a crime and then determine what can be done to repair that harm while 
holding the person who caused it accountable for his or her actions). Seventy percent 
stated yes and thirty percent stated no. 

6. Do you think that you would benefit from a support group that deals with 


deliverance and/or support? Ninety percent stated yes and ten percent stated no. 
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7. How does forgiveness free you to live without the burden of wrongdoing? Ten 
percent stated when the heart is free, one can have peace, ten percent stated they don’t 
feel the burden, ten percent stated it sets them free, ten percent stated clear conscious, ten 
percent stated they accepted what has happened so that they can prosper in life, thirty 
percent stated a peace of mind, ten percent stated peace with self, God, and others, and 
ten percent stated they don’t do wrong, they are just stagnated due to past mistakes. 

The participants were instructed to go back and view previous answers to the 
same questions. Where are your answers the same and where have they changed? Focus 
your attention and efforts on those aspects of forgiveness you have not yet mastered, but 
also celebrate the growth you have experienced. Your life will never be the same. With 
each successful step along the journey comes the possibility of taking the next step 
toward fully living the forgiving life. 

Through the sessions individuals chose to change. On the pre-survey 
questionnaire, fifty percent chose not to forgive individuals; the post-survey revealed 
thirty percent chose not to forgive. It decreased by twenty percent. There was a thirty 
percent increase in participants who made the choice to forgive. There was a forty 
percent increase with participants able to sufficiently change their story of hurt and 
suffering so it feels less painful. There was a thirty percent increase on participants 
having a better perspective on life. There was a fifty percent increase on participants 
making progress towards achieving their goals. There was a fifty percent increase on 
participants being more understanding of the other person’s circumstances, even though 


they disagree with what that person did to them. 
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Men and Women Correction Officers and Inmates’ Perception of Them 

There was an issue that was addressed during one of the sessions. It was an issue 
dealing with women in authority. The participants were given the opportunity to speak 
freely and were reminded that they were in a safe space. One participant, whom I felt was 
the most dominant one in the group, asked the question. He felt as though the women 
correctional officers were mean towards the inmates. Then they all chime in concurring 
with participant. I began to research to see what was documented about this issue. I saw a 
couple articles that I implemented. 

This article describes the innovative job performance strategies used by women 
who work as guards in men’s prisons. It suggests that women guards perform the job 
differently from men guards not only because women face structural and discriminatory 
barriers on the job but also because most women bring to the job a set of prior 
experiences, skills, and abilities different from those of most men. One of the reasons 
women may fail to receive positive performance evaluations in jobs traditionally held by 
men is that they are being evaluated on the basis of how well their work behavior 
matches that of men doing the same work. This article argues that there are multiple ways 
to perform jobs and that to expect women to perform jobs in the same manner as their 
male colleagues is a form of gender bias. Women should be judged by how effective they 


are, not by whether their approaches to work are similar to those of men.° 


® Lynn Zimmer, “How Women Reshape the Prison Guard Role,” Gender and Society 1, no. 4 (Dec 
1987): 415-431. 
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Women guards have complained, for example, that male coworkers sometimes 
reverse their decisions, taking away privileges they had granted to inmates or punishing 
inmates for actions they had approved.’ 

Both male and female officers expressed concern about women’s reliability in 
violent situations. These fears appeared to be rooted in three popular beliefs about 
women. One objection centered on the greater physical weakness of women. Although 
there were no height and weight requirements for male or female security officers in the 
Western Department of Corrections (D.O.C.), it was still commonly believed that women 
were not capable of functioning in dangerous situations. They are just not strong enough 
to struggle with a six-foot inmate. A few responses were, “Then I get hurt trying to make 
sure they aren’t beaten to death (male officer). Another objection focused on the mental 
weakness of women.”® 

Studies of male officers have focused primarily on the maintenance of 
masculinity in the face of the integration of formerly sex-segregated officer forces in 
men’s prison (Jurik 1985, 1988; Zimmer 1986). Typically, male officers oppose the 
presence of women and point to masculinity as a primary job requirement. The dynamics 
in the prison are strikingly similar to those identified by Williams (1989) in her 
discussion of the reaction of the military men to the integration of women. At one level, 
officers argue that women are fundamentally unsuited to the job. However, if women 
perform effectively, they are often labeled as “masculine” or “lesbian,” in any case, they 


are not seen as “real” women. This designation allows men to maintain their sense of 


7 Zimmer, “How Women Reshape the Prison Guard Role,” 420. 


8 Nancy C. Jurik, “An Officer and A Lady: Organizational Barriers To Women Working As 
Correctional Officers In Men’s Prisons.” Social Problems 32, no. 4 (April 1985): 378-379. 
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masculinity, while placing women in an impossible paradox. If they perform effectively, 
they are labeled as abnormal (see also Britton and Williams 1996); yet, if they behave in 
a conventionally feminine fashion, they may be unable to effectively perform their jobs.’ 
Women face a great challenge in the penal system. They are forced to do their job 
to the fullest while the inmate looks at it as though they are picking with them. If they do 
not do their jobs to the fullest, the male co-workers call them weak. Their life on the job 
is always trying to prove that they can do the job effectively. This not only allowed the 
participants to understand female officers, but to understand the challenges that females 


face in society as a whole. 


Conclusion 

This project started off making challenges: to myself and those who would be 
participants in the project. While waiting on starting dates and participants, I became 
impatient. Individuals were not able to come in person because of transportation 
challenges. However, we were able to come together on Zoom and conference calls. 
Some participants did not have Zoom and had to participate on conference call. Some of 
the participants did not want to be among others. They wanted individual sessions. This 
made the process even more challenging, but I needed the data. 

My research has proven that participants are dealing with post-traumatic stress 
disorder stemming from their incarceration process. Participants were offered pastoral 


care and counseling throughout the project. Every morning each participant was sent a 


° Dana M. Britton, “Gender Organizational Logic Policy and Practice in Men’s and Women’s 
Prisons,” Gender & Society 11, no. 6 (December 1997): 799-800. 
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good morning text along with a scripture for each day. Participants had the opportunity to 
call whenever needed. I walked alongside them throughout the project. I became their 
pastor and mentor. Some participants were uncertain initially about the forgiveness 
process. Once the project began, I began to see growth — some of it immediately while 
some slowly. In the end though, all participants understood the importance of the 
forgiveness process. 

The biblical theme of John 8:1-11 was used throughout this project. This was 
helpful for participants to see the importance of forgiveness and understand Jesus. They 
were able to see the accusation process, the detaining process, and the trial. The all went 
through those processes — brought before an open shame because of their offense. So 
many came together against them as if they were sinless. They were presented with 
forgiveness. Once Jesus presented to the adulterous woman’s accusers, “ye without sin 
cast the first stone,” they all left. The problem that I presented to the ex-offenders was if 
you have been released and forgiven, why are you still holding on to the pain and hurt of 
the past. Notice that the adulterous woman’s accusers left; however, she stayed there. 
Whenever they neglect to forgive themselves, they become their own accuser as the 
adulterous woman. They were allowed to see how anger builds up inside of them when 
they refuse to forgive. They were allowed to process their feelings. The outbursts, 
frustration, and wanting to not be around others stems from the stress of the incarceration 
process, which includes not knowing who to trust. They constantly saw individuals 
betrayed while they were incarcerated. Therefore, they felt the need to stay alert because 
they saw so much violence. They wanted to protect themselves from being victimized. 


All of this made so much sense. Self-preservation is a must. But they were preserving 
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themselves to the point that they were hurting themselves. If someone has a vehicle in 
which they cherish and love, it would serve no purpose to just keep it in the garage and 
look at it — not wanting it to get damage and afraid someone will do something to it. The 
vehicle is designed to be driven ,not to sit in a garage. They understood that no man is an 
island. No one can live in this world by themselves. The reentry process will be very 
challenging thinking everyone is out to hurt them. They are no longer in an incarcerated 
environment. They are free and around free people. 

The results from pre- and post-surveys, and questionnaires gave great insight on 
what was going on inside the minds of participants. Dick Tibbitts’ Forgive to Live was 
very useful in this project. They learned that unforgiveness was only hurting themselves. 
They decided to take a chance at forgiveness. That chance proved to work. Their life was 
better after choosing to forgive. 

By the end of project one participant became a regular with in-person worship 
service. That participant as well as six of his family members became regular 
participants. This family continually thank me for all that I had done for their family. 
That participant was the star student. This one participant was ready to embrace the 
forgiveness process with open arms. It brought great joy to see that participant in church. 
Though he did not have a license or transportation; however, he found a way to come to 
church. This family planned to continue to come to church and be a part of Quinn Chapel. 
Two other participants came to in-person service twice. They came with one of their 
aunts. During the project one of their relative died in which this may have hindered them 
coming back. One participant has been doing on-line services every week faithfully. They 


said that they were coming in person; however, their schedule is hectic. They are online 
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and they are active with their comments. One other participant has viewed online every 
week as well. However, this individual has been going to another church in person. The 
end result of the project is all participants learned to forgive others as well as themselves. 
They learned to release anger. No longer are they on the edge ready to snap at anything. 
Since implementation of project, nine participants are working. One has his own business 
in which it is going through some issue. At the end of project, that participant was ready 
to give it another try with his new perspective on life. Five participants started working 
since project started. Quinn Chapel gained two of the ten participants as regular worship 
service attendees: one in person and one online. The one in-person brought six person the 
last time they were at church. Within the last six weeks, because of this outreach 
ministry, there were twelve individual to participate in Quinn Chapel worship service. 

This project has proven to help all participants gain a better insight on life. The 
last session was bittersweet. All participants enjoyed the interacting. Their lives changed 
within those six weeks. They all wanted to continue the process. They enjoyed having a 
pastor/mentor who cared about them and was walking alongside them with their reentry 
process. Whenever they become connected, they will have that pastoral/mentor 


relationship as long as they want it. 
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INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


Name of Researcher: Samuel Temoney 
Name of Project: “A Healing Ministry of Forgiveness For Post-Incarcerated Individuals” 


1. I confirm that I have read and understand the information sheet/letter 
dated /insert date] explaining the above research project and I have 
had the opportunity to ask questions about the project. 


2. I understand that my participation is voluntary and that I am free to 
withdraw at any time without giving any reason and without there being 
any negative consequences. In addition, should I not wish to answer 
any particular question or questions, I am free to decline. 


3. I understand that my responses will be kept strictly confidential (only 
if true). I give permission for members of the research team to have 
access to my anonymous responses. I understand that my name will not 
be linked with the research materials, and I will not be identified or 
identifiable in the report or reports that result from the research. 


4. I agree for the data collected from me to be used in future research. 


5. l agree to take part in the above research project. 


Name of Participant Date Signature (or legal representative) 


Name of person taking consent Date Signature (if different from lead 
researcher) 
To be signed and dated in presence of the participant 


Lead Researcher Date Signature To be signed and dated in presence of the 
participant 
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Once this has been signed by all parties the participant should receive a copy of the 
signed and dated participant consent form, the letter/pre-written script/information sheet, 
and any other written information provided to the participants. A copy of the signed and 
dated consent form should be kept with the project’s main documents which must be kept 
in a secure location. 


Date: Name of Applicant: 
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Survey Questions for Week One 


The responses to the questions below should be “Y” for Yes and “N” for No. 
Please circle your answer. 
1. Did someone tell on you (snitch)? Y or N 
2. Do you remember the victim, arresting officer, prosecutor, your attorney, and the 
judge? Y or N 
3. Are you or were you ever upset with them? Y or N 
4. Did you receive support from family members and friends? Y or N 
5. Has your conviction hindered you from a successful reentry? Y or N 
6. Do you have any friends that are not incarcerated? Y or N 
7. Do you feel like you are still in prison? Y or N 
Week Two Questions 
1. What will you lose if you let go of your anger? 
2. What do you think you will gain by holding on to your anger? 
3. In which of the three ways — passively, aggressively, or assertively — do you most 
frequently express your anger? 
4. In which of these three ways would you like to be able to express your anger? Explain 
why. 
5. What would your life be like without your anger? 
Now take the anger test that follows and discover whether anger may be a serious 
problem for you. 


Week Three Questions: Respond to the Scenarios Below. 
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1. You suffer some kind of wrong. Something happened to you that you do not like. 


Maybe it was an unkind comment. Perhaps it was a broken promise or an unexpected 
loss. Whatever it was, you think of it as unfair. 

2. You attach a specific interpretation to the event. As you feel the hurt, resentment wells 
up inside you and you blame the offender for how you feel. This was no accident, you 
think. She did this deliberately. And she does not even care. The offense becomes almost 
secondary to the meaning you assign to it, namely, that the person intended to hurt you. 

3. You take the offense personally. Whatever your loss, you feel it deeply. That person 
hurt a vital aspect of your life. Grievance stories always involve things that you consider 
important; they rarely concern trivial matters. Naturally, then, you feel the pain deeply — 
but you take it one step further. In fact, you begin to exaggerate the personal nature of the 
offense. He targeted me, you think. And he knew exactly what he was doing to me and 
how much it would hurt. As you continue to ponder the hurtful incident, you increasingly 
emphasize its personal aspect. It was not merely an impersonal offense that someone 
managed to injure you as an innocent bystander. No, it was a deliberate attack, a planned 
assault, a vindictive mugging intentionally directed at you. 

4. You retell the story to yourself and to others. You repeat the story, again and again, in 
all kinds of settings, and to all sorts of people. You also continually rehearse the story in 
your head. By repeatedly telling and retelling the story, you try to make some sense of the 
unjust event. You try to explain it, to dissect it, to lay bare the evil motivations and 
wicked forces behind the hurt your suffering.'! Answer the following questions by circling 


the appropriate choice: A, B, or C. 


' Tibbits, Forgive to Live, 106. 


1. How long ago did the events of my grievance story (incarnation) occur? 
A. Within the last year. 
B. Within the last one to five years. 
C. More than five years ago. 
2. How frequently do I think of this story (incarceration)? 
A. Monthly to yearly. 
B. Weekly to monthly. 
C. Daily to weekly. 
3. Whom do I blame for what happened? 
A. I do not need to blame. 
B. I blame the other person. 
C. I blame myself. 
4. Why do I think the other person did this to me? 
A. That person had limited skills and abilities 
B. That person is bad and mean to everyone 
C. That person was out to get me personally. 
5. I retell the story in my mind with the goal of: 


A. Learning from it in order to grow. 


B. Getting the other person to change and recognize his or her fault. 


C. To punish the other person for what he or she did. 
6. What feeling do I have as I tell my story? 
A. Determination. 


B. Anger. 
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C. Helplessness. 
7. Each time I retell my story, I: 
A. Learn from it. 
B. Further develop my plan for vengeance. 
C. Become more overwhelmed. 
8. The person with the most power in my story is: 
A. Me. 
B. Someone else. 
C. The one who offended me. 
9. To improve my current circumstances: 


A. I need to take action to achieve my goals. 


B. Justice needs to be served against the one who offended me. 


C. The offender needs to apologize and change. 


10. Have I contemplated forgiveness before? 


A. I forgave this person and the situation no longer bothers me. 


B. I tried to forgive but was unable to. 
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C. Iimmediately dismissed the thought because the person who hurt me did not 


deserve forgiveness. 


Scoring 


Checkmarks in the A column are worth 0 points. Each checkmark in the B column is 


worth | point. Each checkmark in the C column is worth 2 points. Add your total points 
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for all ten questions and then look at the scoring guide below to determine the toxicity of 
your grievance story. 

If your score was between: 

0-5: You appear to be processing your grievance in a healthy way that allows you to learn 
from the past and go on with your life. 

6-10: You have some difficulty working through past offenses, and you may be giving 
the offender (s) too much power and control in your life. 

11-20: You are likely overwhelmed by what has happened to you. You should consider 
seeking assistance from a friend or professional who can help you get free of the trap of 


victimization.” 


? Tibbits, Forgive to Live, 122-125. 
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Week Four Ten Principles of Forgiveness: 

Forgiveness begins when you: 

1. Accept that life is not fair and that others may play by a different set of rules than you 
do. 

2. Stop blaming others for your circumstances. 

3. Understand that you cannot change the person who hurt you; you can change only 
yourself. 

4. Acknowledge the anger and hurt that some unpleasant or even harmful event is causing 
you. 

5. Reframe your story of hurt (your grievance story) by placing the hurtful events in a 
broader context than your current point of view. 

6. Recognize that only you can make the choice to forgive. 

7. Shift your view of the offender by humbly choosing to empathize with his or her life 
situation. 

8. Intentionally move from discontent toward contentment. 

9. Understand that forgiveness will take time and cannot be rushed. 

10. Take responsibility for your life and your future. 

Week Five Questions. Ask yourself and respond to the following. 

1. What will you lose if you let go of your anger? 

2. What do you think you will gain by holding on to your anger? 

3. In which of the three ways — passively, aggressively, or assertively — do you most 


frequently express your anger? 
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4. In which of these three ways would you like to be able to express your anger? Explain 
why. 

5. What would your life be like without your anger? 

Now take the anger test that follows and discover whether anger may be a serious 
problem for you. 

Week Six Continues: The Forgiveness Journey. 

Answer the following questions (by circling it “yes” or “‘no”’) as honestly as you can. It 
will help you to know where you are on your forgiveness journey. 

1. Do you have a story about someone who has wronged you, someone whom you 
have yet to forgive? Y or N. 

2. Are you aware of the price you are paying by not forgiving? Y or N. 

3. Have you made the choice to forgive? Y or N. 

4. Are you able to sufficiently change your story of hurt and suffering so it feels less 
painful? Y or N. 

5. Has your new story of the old event given you a better perspective on life? Y or N. 
6. When a situation brings you back to feeling helpless, are you able to change that 
feeling? Y or N. 

7. Are you making progress toward achieving the goals you have set for yourself? Y or 
N. 

8. Are you more understanding of the other person’s circumstances, even though 

you disagree with what he or she did? Y or N. 


9. Have you reconciled with the person involved? Y or N. 
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10. Has forgiveness brought you peace with God or greater clarity about your 


higher purpose in life?! Y or N. 


' Tibbits, Forgive to Live, 241-242. 
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Anger Test 


1. When you go through an express checkout lane in a grocery store, you: 
A. Count the number of items in the carts in front of you. 
B. Think about what you will have for supper. 
2. When you are driving and someone pulls right in front of you nearly forcing you off 
the road, you: 
A. Get on the horn and give that #*@o# driver a piece of your mind. 
B. Are thankful that you gave yourself enough time so that you do not have to 
drive like that person. 
3. When you accidently stub your big toe, you: 
A. Kick the object with your other good foot. 
B. Remind yourself to pay more attention to where you are walking. 
4. When you see people you do not like, you: 
A. Think of all the bad things each of them has done to you. 
B. Remind yourself that they have their own struggles. 
5. You are more inclined to think about: 
A. People who have hurt you. 
B. People who have helped you. 
6. When waiting for an elevator, you: 
A. Count how long it waits on each floor and wish people would hurry. 
B. Talk to the person next to you until the elevator arrives. 
7. When you make a bad shot on the fairway, you: 


A. Throw your club down on the ground. 


B. Analyze your swing to correct errors. 
8. When someone does not arrive on time, you: 
A. Think of how inconsiderate that person was to keep you waiting. 
B. Hope nothing bad happened to cause the delay. 
9. When somebody makes a joke at your expense, you: 
A. Fire back a put-down of your own. 
B. Laugh at the humor. 
10. When you see a scratch on the side of your car, you: 
A. Scratch the car next to you. 
B. Stop by a store to purchase touch-up paint. 
11. When you get angry, you: 
A. Throw things. 
B. Talk about it. 
12. You most often see your parents as: 
A. Dysfunctional. 


B. Human. 
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Interview Questions 
The following questions were asked during the interviews: 
1. How has anger played a role in how you have lived and behaved since release? 
2. What have been the consequences of acts on your part that originated in anger? 
3. Have you forgiven yourself for the acts that you have committed? 
4. Have you asked for forgiveness of persons you may have wronged? 
5. Have you heard of restorative justice? (Restorative justice seeks to examine the 
harmful impact of a crime and then determine what can be done to repair that harm while 
holding the person who caused it accountable for his or her actions.) 
6. Do you think that you would benefit from a support group that deals with deliverance 
and/or support? 


7. How does being forgiven free you to live without the burden of wrongdoing? 
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